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NEED MORE FUNDS? 


Let Your Bank Carry Your Inventory! 


Your open credit might be stepped up as much as 400% by using your 
large raw material or finished commodity inventories as collateral. Law- 
rence System Field Warehouse Receipts are issued against all or part of 
your inventory — right on your premises! No interruption of normal process- 
ing and marketing schedules is necessary! Finance your increased produc- 
tion or Victory orders the Lawrence System way. Ask your bankers, or any 


Lawrence office, for complete details. 
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FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St * Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St » San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
Buffalo * Boston + Philadelphia » Kansas City * St. Louis * New Orleans * Charlotte, N.C * Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis * Dallas * Houston * Denver * Fresno + Portland, Oregon * Seattle » Spokane * Honolulu 
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GALVESTON, TEX. 


In the Gulf of Mexico at the eastern end of Galveston 
Island, tied to the mainland by a two-mile concrete cause- 
way, lies Galveston, leading United States cotton shipping 
port, one of the leading exporters of wheat, and world’s 
greatest sulphur port. 

La Salle is said to have visited Galveston Bay as did other 
early explorers, one of whom named it about 1782, perhaps 
after Bernardo de Galvez, Governor of Louisiana. Early 
in the nineteenth century the locale was the chief hangout 
of infamous Jean Lafitte and his pirate band. 

The first settlement fromthe United States was in 1837, 
and the town was incorporated by the Republic of Texas 
in 1839. A West Indian hurricane, blowing madly for 18 
hours and reaching a velocity of 135 miles swept gigantic 
waves across the city in 1900 taking 5,000 lives and destroy- 
ing an estimated $17,000,000 in property. The city then 
built a massive concrete sea-wall, 17 feet high and 7, miles 
long on the Gulf side. It was erected 1.5 feet higher than 
the high-water mark of the storm. The causeway was built 
to serve in place of several bridges the storm destroyed. 

The population is 60,862. Galveston’s 60 manufacturers 
employed 1,876 in 1939. Retail sales totalled $24,793,000 in 
1,052 stores; 116 wholesalers did $33,245,000, and 376 service 
firms took in $33,245,000. 

The print reproduced for the cover of “Dun’s Review” 
was drawn by C. O. Bahr about 1855. From the Phelps 
Stokes Collection this print appears through the courtesy 
of New York Public Library. 
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COKE OVENS—CUSHING 


POST-WAR PLANNING 
NEEDS GRAND STRATEGY-—and TASK FORCES 


ESPITE the driving, 

time-consuming de- 
mands of the war program, 
the conviction is growing 
that planning for the peace 
is possible, that it is desir- 
able, and finally that it is 
imperative. Planning is 
certainly not new to indus- 
try, for it has been both starting-point 
and supporting structure in every cam- 
paign, every budget, every expansion 
and development. 

But perhaps its evolution has been 
slow and its significance not fully real- 
ized, since industrial philosophies do 
not spring up overnight but are the 
ordered and somewhat weather-beaten 
product of the experience of many 
generations of business men. With all 
the penalties and tragedies and dis- 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


President, General Electric Company 


Economic and social adjustments to post-war conditions 
can be aided to a considerable degree by planning for 
conditions likely to prevail then, but each industry must 
plan for its own specific business, Mr. Wilson feels, and do° 
what 1s harder—carry out those plans. He gives some de- 
tails of what his company 1s doing. This ts one of several 
articles presenting opinions of men whose backgrounds have 
resulted in decided, and often conflicting, points of view. 


asters that our slow progress towards 
the ideal inevitably imposes, I venture 
the belief that the results at which we 
finally arrive are that much more valu- 
able and enduring. 

With this preliminary observation, 
that the planning technique is not new 
but simply undeveloped, it may be re- 
called that the first calls for action on 
the part of the free enterprise system 
were sounded more than a year ago, 
before we were at war. Because of the 


disturbed and confusing 
state of our economy, com- 
plicated as it was by the 
surging growth of Govern- 
ment intervention in busi- 
ness and by the ever-violent 
activities of organized 
labor, these calls fell on re- 
ceptive ears. With the 
greatest upheaval in world history in 
the making, interested groups recalled 
the major mistakes and failures of the 
last post-war period, and began explor- 
ing the ways and means by which such 
mistakes might this time be avoided. 
It was a promising, if slightly academic, 
beginning. 

The blast of real war that came with 
Pearl Harbor shriveled and uprooted a 
good many of these tender plants, how- 
ever, and for several months both the 





time and the inclination were wanting 
to turn back to planning for peace. 
Just to survive and attain peace seemed 
objective enough. Gradually the shock 
wore off. 

The vast forces unleashed by the war 
program itself have served to under- 
line the urgent necessity of facing the 
problems of peace sometime in advance 
of the victory. The tremendous in- 
creases in national income, the training 
of hundreds of thousands of new em- 
ployees, closing down “non-essential” 
businesses, building vast plants, rearing 
vast deficits—these and many other 
characteristics of today’s operations 
spell mighty headaches for the days to 
come. To spend some of our time and 
some of our talent in preparing for 
what is ahead is not an unpatriotic 
shirking of the immediate job, but a 
logical and a tremendously important 
decision. 

The opposition to post-war planning 
is largely deadweight opposition, and 
it has forfeited its right to identification 
with the system of free enterprise, 
which is fundamentally a dynamic con- 
cept. In that opposition are those who 
only sit and wait, who deplore the 
present with its vital conflicts and have 
reconciled themselves to economic 
chaos after the war. They are those 
who would too cautiously withhold 
capital from use, who think in terms 
of increased profits only and not in 
terms of more equitable distribution of 
wealth and lower prices to consumers, 
who, in the name of labor, are not 
realists but only opportunists, and who 
would strangle initiative and invention 
and research in the name of govern- 
ment. 

Fortunately this opposition on the 
whole is not so much vicious as it is 
sluggish. Most men today can agree 
on objectives—full employment, inter- 
national collaboration, and high living 
standards. They need only to be con- 
vinced that we must go after them 
aggressively and directly, that we can 
with courage construct a pattern for an 
economy of plenty if only the compo- 


nents of our system—industry, labor, 
government, and agriculture—will see 
eye to eye on the requirements. Let 
there be no mistake about the necessity 
for government playing a strong réle, 
in its legitimate capacity as the servant 
of all the people. 

The larger aspects of the planning 
job must not and cannot be overlooked, 
because they supply both the strong 
foundation on which to rear our sepa- 
rate efforts, and the controlling rhythm 
to which those efforts must be keyed. 
The great danger lies in our spending 
so much time poring over this blue- 
print for the nation and the world that 
we fail to get down to work in our re- 
spective limited spheres. 

There is a convenient parallel in the 
war itself: settling our war aims and 
guiding policies is very important, but 
there comes a time to discard the crystal 
ball, when task forces are needed to en- 
gage in definite combat and to win 
physical victories and strategic advan- 
tages. Now is the time for the task 
forces of planning to weigh anchor. In 
what follows it seems best to sketch 
quickly this larger canvas, and then 
to describe in such detail as is per- 
missible at this time the technique by 
which one organization is proceeding. 


Voluntary Planning Group 


One of the most thorough and pro- 
vocative treatments of the challenge of 
the post-war period has just been made 
available by the National Planning 
Association,’ a voluntary group drawn 
from the fields of government, busi- 
ness, labor, and the professions which 
has devoted considerable time to defin- 
ing and advancing the doctrine of na- 
tional planning. Here it is quickly 
pointed out that we cannot ignore the 
decisions of today or the immediate 
problems of tomorrow because much 
of what can be done after the war is 
being determined now by the rate at 
which we use raw materials, by the 
kinds and types of labor we employ, by 


1“When Demobilization Day Comes,’’ No. 14 of a 
series published by the National Planning Association, 800 
21st Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Twenty-five cents 
a single copy. 
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the kinds of productive equipment we 
operate, by plant locations, and by fiscal 
policies. Freedom of choice for the 
post-war world is speedily being nar- 
rowed. Some of the subjects explored 
by this pamphlet are worth noting, 
since they serve to draw the national 
lines of battle: 

Post-war demobilization of troops, 
for example, is a grave problem, since 
the action must be meshed with the 
state of our economy and involves the 
desirability or necessity of dismissal 
compensation to maintain purchasing 
power, and the familiar “adjusted ser- 
vice compensation.” 

The problem of terminating war 
contracts, which claim half or more of 
the national income, is no simple mat- 
ter of Government economy and sav- 
ing to the taxpayer, but is a basic 
problem in national well-being, in em- 
ployment, and in national income. 

The incentive to private production 
of consumer durable goods will not de- 
pend upon any accumulated need, but 
upon effective consumer demand, or 
the ability to purchase. 
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There is the problem of the disposal 
of goods and shipping, and the proper 
demobilization of wartime economic 
controls, 

The question of farm mobilization 
immediately recalls the experience of 
the last war when 40,000,000 acres of 
grass land were plowed up in the Great 
Plains, bringing in their wake the dust 
bowl and the farm problem in politics. 
Now we have more varied crops, better 
controls, and experience, and our agri- 
cultural objective is largely a balanced 
diet instead of all-out production, just 
as our objective in consumer goods is 
better living, not just mass-production. 

Finally, there is the gradual demobi- 
lization of war-time fiscal machinery 
calling for shifts in the structure to cor- 
respond to the shifts in our objectives. 

.. All of these things also have their 
international aspect, to be pondered 
while we are feeding and rehabilitating 
the occupied lands. 

Milo Perkins, executive director of 
the Board of Economic Warfare, re- 
cently observed that our struggle is 
more than war, that it is a long fight 
to make mass-production economy 
work, and that we lost our battle to 
avoid this war because the world was 
unable to distribute what it had learned 
to produce. There is probably as much 
alarm among business men today over 
the attention which post-war planning 
is receiving in Washington as there is 
over the conflict itself. While we can 
recognize that there are definite haz- 
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ards to the future of private free enter- 
prise in the making, we might well be 
encouraged that healthy argument and 
action are taking place, for it means 
that the status quo is definitely in the 
discard, and that the future will be 
what we make it. If our system is 
fundamentally sound, and we think it 
is, then we had better get busy with the 
proof. 

This, then, is the broad national 
foundation upon which the task forces 
of planning must build and the spirit 
in which the program must move. No 
matter how outstanding may be the 
job done by any individual company, 
the results are likely to be blighted or 
not sturdy enough to withstand the 
economic tempest unless they are part 
of a great mosaic, conceived in the 
same mood. 


At General Electric 


No apology will be made because the 
observations that follow confine them- 
selves to the planning activities of the 
General Electric Company. It merely 
seems more practical and helpful at this 
point to stick to facts that are known 
and to techniques that are being tested. 
Once the planning pattern passes from 
the general to the specific, it is obvious- 
ly not applicable in its entirety to any 
other business unit. Just as obviously, 
a good many of the findings and fig- 
ures that our committee has turned up 
are confidential in nature and in all 
fairness must be kept to ourselves. 


MAL FATS GLYCERINE——-HARRIS & EWING 
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Nevertheless it is hoped that enough 
will emerge to demonstrate that we 
have done more than indulge in con- 
versation. 

In the most recent reports submitted 
by the G-E special planning committee 
are the names of some 25 companies 
which have shown enough of an in- 
terest to assign an individual to the 
work and begin an active program. 
This list is not exhaustive by any 
means, but it represents the following 
industrial classifications: Metals, chem- 
icals, electric utilities, automobiles, 
photographic supplies, electrical manu- 
facturing, railroads, farm machinery, 
building supplies, machine tools, con- 
struction, glass, business machines, and 
aircraft. 

The point to be stressed here is that 
this is missionary work, and our com- 
mittee has felt that one of its most im- 
portant assignments was to compare 
nutes freely with others, to speak and 
discuss the matter on every occasion 
that offered, and to win active converts 
to this common cause. Members of the 
committee have spoken to more than 
8c groups. 

In the beginning, the G-E committee 
decided that its job consisted of three 
steps: (1) determination of conditions 
that will probably exist at the end of 
the war; (2) the steps to be taken by 
all industry to establish a balanced 
economy under those conditions; (3) 
determination of the part General Elec- 
tric as an individual unit should play 
in establishing and maintaining this 
balanced economy. 

The requirements for this economy, 
based on population, living standards, 
legal hours of work, and the price levels 
prevailing in 1940, are in our judgment 
(1) gainful employment, for those who 
will wish to work, estimated at 57,000,- 
000 people, and (2) the production of 
goods and services to the value of 
$110,000,000,000. The year of balanced 
economy we term “V plus 2.” The 
“V” stands for the year that victory is 
achieved, while two years is thought 
necessary for the economic system to 
reach steady peace-time conditions. 
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“This should not be taken to mean that 
two years will be required to re-convert 
facilities. 

In established lines and natural de- 
velopments we have estimated the vol- 
ume of G-E manufacturing and sales 
in “V plus 2,” and know that to main- 
tain our part in the program and to 
produce this amount of goods the com- 
pany would regularly employ about 


123,500 people. 
Five Things to Do 


Industrial management generally 
must realize that its participation in 
social and political problems must b¢ 
dynamic, not static—it must act and 
not simply react where people’s lives 
are concerned. These social and polit- 
ical problems arise from an unbalance 
of the economy, and may to a consider- 
able degree be prevented by advance 
planning which may forestall fluctua- 

On this assumption, the plan- 
committee has urged the oper- 


tions. 
ning 
ating departments of the company to 
do five things: 

1. To draft detailed plans for recon- 
version of facilities to post-war volumes 
of manufacture. These plans, with the 
estimates of money and time required 
to accomplish them, should be kept 
continually up to date. 

2. To bring redesigns of products, 
and new developments, up to the point 
of exploitation by assigning engineers 
as rapidly as the war effort permits. 

3. To establish pilot plants for the 
development of processes, and to in- 
struct skeleton crews. 

4. To study intensively, at the pres- 
ent moment, the problems of sales, dis- 
tribution, and personnel. 

5. To study manufacturing oper- 
ations comprehensively, taking advan- 
tage of the transition period to make 
major changes. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on purchasing and 
utilizing new buildings, whether pri- 
vate or Government-owned. 

A further note on committee proce- 
dure might be in order at this point. 
We first studied the requirements of a 
national program, to determine the 


total production volume planned, the 
components of total production needed 
to maintain a proper relation between 
investment and consumption, and fi- 
nally the contributions to be made by 
industry, individuals, and Government. 
An early conclusion was that obviously 
public works are not enough in them- 
selves because they leave large areas of 
employment untouched. Private in- 
dustry can do more to maintain em- 
ployment than can Government, but a 
combination of the two is needed, aided 
by enlightened fiscal, monetary, labor, 
and farm policies. 

The committee concluded that in the 


WATERFRONT—HOBART 


year “V plus 2,” 





with its gainful em- 


ployment for 57,000,000 and its produc- 
tion and services of $110,000,000,000, 
the division of gross national output 
should be somewhat as follows: $26,- 
000,000,000 for capital formation (in- 
cluding $3,000,000,000 for net foreign 
balances); $77,000,000,000 for consum- 


4? 


ers’ goods (including $13,000,000,000 
for consumers’ durable goods); and 


P/> 


7,000,000,000 for national defense. 


Based on experience, a system of pri- 
vate free enterprise is unlikely to pro- 
vide full employment of manpower 
and resources unless capital formation 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“A sound, intelligently 
operated inventory con- 
trol is a basic necessity 
if the minimum. prac- 
tical level of inventories 
is to be established and 
maintained.” 


CONTROL 


IN and AFTER thee WAR EMERGENCY PERIOD 


N view of the critical and much pub- 
licized current stringency if stra- 
tegic raw materials, the question of in- 
ventory control in a broad national 
sense and as it applies universally to the 
operation of every individual business 
enterprise in all lines of business is of 
paramount concern to every layman, 
every business man, and every Govern- 
ment official of the United States today. 
Paradoxically, in a land of famed 
abundance, it has become increasingly 
apparent not only that a real scarcity 
already exists in the over-all national 
supply of a number of materials such 
as steel, aluminum, tin, and crude rub- 
ber and is spreading into other fields, 
but that this situation has been aggra- 
vated even in the case of more plentiful 
materials by a gradual and fairly wide- 
spread over-balancing of inventories in 


Assistant Manager, 
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JAMES A. BLACK 


Specialized Report Department 
Dun & Brapstreet, INc. 


relation to immediate manufacturing 
requirements in individual instances. 
How is the Government coping with 
this stupendous problem? What can 
business management do to assist in re- 
establishing, maintaining, and acceler- 
ating the uninterrupted flow of all criti- 
cal materials through the production 
lines? Here is a brief outline of one 
very important phase of the Govern- 
ment inventory control system and a 
suggested procedure whereby the man- 
agement of every business enterprise 
in all divisions of industry may estab- 
lish a real inventory control which 
would be a distinct contribution toward 
solving the national inventory problem 
and would be clearly reflected in many 
instances in improved operating results. 
Four days before Pearl Harbor, the 
Production Requirements Plan was set 


[9] 
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up by the War Production Board. The 
fundamental purpose of this plan was 
to replace the former Defense Supplies 
Rating Plan of the Priorities System, 
under which priority assistance was 


given to manufacturers of products 


needed for defense purposes or for es- 
sential civilian use. Since that time 
PRP Form 25A has been the opera- 
tive instrument under this program.* 

This form has been revised and sim- 
plified since the first of the year and is 
a medium by which business concerns 
in the essential industries report basic 
information regarding their operations, 
to the Division of Industry Operations 
of WPB. Among the details reported 
are the following important items: 

1. Consumption during the most re- 





PRP—What it is; How it works,’’ David Novick, 
June 1942, page 9. 


See* 
Dun’s Review, 
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cent calendar quarter of essential ma- 
terials appearing on the critical ma- 
terials list prepared by the WPB. This 
list now includes practically all strategic 
metals such as aluminum, steel, copper, 
magnesium, chromium, and_ nickel, 
and such materials as cottons, hemp, 
hides, and lumber. 

2. Balance of such materials on hand 
at the end of the most recent calendar 
quarter, and 

3. Estimated future requirements of 
these materials on a quarterly basis. 

The filing of this PRP form has be- 
come mandatory for manufacturers 
whose estimated use of specified essen- 
tial materials during the most recent 
calendar quarter, or whose anticipated 
requirements of such materials for the 
next calendar quarter, exceed $5,000. 
Because of the very broad scope of this 
program it is being developed step by 
step and at least for the third calendar 
quarter of 1942 it is being confined 
largely to manufacturers requiring 
PRP metals for production purposes. 


“An under-inventoried condition may interrupt production schedules and cause 


The plan as now operative has been 
referred to as the metal control program 
for the third quarter of 1942. Un- 
doubtedly as time goes on it will be 
used to an increasing extent for obtain- 
ing vital statistics regarding the alloca- 
tion of all materials essential for war 
purposes and for providing the neces- 
sities compatible with an unfaltering 
purpose and high morale on the home 
front. 


Important Mechanism 


The Production Requirements Plan 
is now performing a much broader 
function than that of a medium for ren- 
dering assistance in specific cases under 
the priorities system. Because of the 
increasing necessity for the most prac- 
ticable allocation of essential materials, 
and metals in particular, the plan has 
developed into an important mechan- 
ism for obtaining an over-all picture of 
inventory situations in the critical in- 
dustries. 

This program has become an out- 


Severe . 





standing strategic operating phase of 
the largest business in the world, name- 
ly, the United States of America—in- 
directly the producer extraordinary, of 
the preponderance of the planes, tanks, 
ships, guns, and ammunition needed by 
the United Nations to win this war. 

Our nation—this enormous business 
enterprise whose war orders during the 
two years ended June 30, 1942, reached 
the incomprehensible sum of $129,998,- 
000,000—is only as strong as we the 
people of the United States. Its pro- 
ductive capacity is maintained or in- 
creased only as the productive capacity 
of each individual is maintained or in- 
creased. Its inventory problem is our 
inventory problem. The WPB has 
recognized the absolute necessity for a 
simple, adequate method of inventory 
control. So has progressive business 
management, particularly in recent 
years. So must every individual busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Much has been written about the 
various devices for establishing and 


. . losses; an excessive inventory ts an unpatriotic 


economic waste particularly when it involves strategic materials which should be moving freely through the channels of war production....” 
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maintaining inventory records, which 
evolved from the bin-tag system to 
carded and loose-leaf methods, and 
usually provide a sound basis for ac- 
curate running, continuous, or per- 
petual inventory figures. Even smaller 
business enterprises have developed an 
inventory record system but unless fig- 
ures from the records, accurate though 
they may be, are analyzed intelligently, 
both internally and in relation to per- 
tinent phases of the particular oper- 
ations of a business, there is no real in- 
ventory control. 

For the purpose of illustration let us 
consider for a moment the case of a 
well-established and important ma- 
chinery and tool manufacturer with 
headquarters in one of the great mid- 
western industrial centers. Similar situ- 
ations have often been encountered in 
other totally unrelated divisions of in- 
dustry. The management of this par- 
ticular concern has always seemed 
well balanced, for the president and 
general manager is a graduate engineer 
with a good background for this line of 
business; the vice-president is a sales- 
man with many acquaintances and 
wide experience in the trade; and the 
treasurer is a man with considerable 
financial background who always has 
taken a great deal of pride in the accu- 
rate and up-to-date records kept by the 
clerical force under his supervision. 

By June, 1940, when the National De- 
fense Program started off with a ven- 
geance this essential enterprise appear- 
ed, in the eyes of the management, to 
be in excellent financial condition and 
seemed well entrenched to handle a 
materially increased volume of business 
under the emergency production pro- 
gram. 

Only one phase of operations had 


been consistently overlooked. Al- 


though the average manufacturing 
period was only 30 days for one of the 
principal types of machinery produced, 
the demand for this product was con- 
stant and production schedules were 
geared to the point where a three 
months’ supply was always in stéck to 
take care of extraordinary orders. The 
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. Careful monthly check. 
. Careful end of month anal- 


ysis. 


. Thorough report to man- 


agement. 


. Instituting the corrective 


measures. 
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stock department knew of this condi- 
tion, as did the production department, 
but thought little about it. 

This product was manufactured 
strictly in accordance with specifica- 
tions, was kept in good condition, and 
the amount on hand was always re- 
corded accurately on the books. Under 
normal conditions, the business was 
sufficiently capitalized to carry the ex- 
cessive inventory item without increas- 
ing average borrowings and the man- 
agement, if they realized the situation, 
were not at all concerned. 

Then, with expanded war orders, 
came a gradual change in the require- 
ments of a number of principal indus- 
trial customers. Very little adjustment 
in manufacturing equipment was ne- 
cessitated but certain items manufac- 
tured were in more demand and the 
habitually over-stocked item began to 
move less rapidly. This development 
at first caused no noticeable reaction 
but finally, under the strain of increased 
orders for other items, a rather stringent 
condition became apparent. 

While the net working capital, the 
difference between current assets and 
current liabilities, seemed sufficient to 
support expanding volume, it was part- 
ly comprised of an over-stocked item 
whose turnover rate was decreasing day 
by day. The company began to have 
difficulty in liquidating trade obliga- 
tions promptly and meeting maturities 
on bank loans. 

The bank suggested a close item-by- 
item analysis of inventories under the 
supervision of an outside industrial en- 
gineer and the weakness which had 
been hidden because of lack of a real 
inventory control and in spite of accu- 
rate inventory records was uncovered 
and corrected. Critical materials were 
released for use in products more neces- 
sary to the war effort and operations 
were placed on the most favorable basis 
in many years. 

It is redundant to say that this par- 
ticular machinery and tool manufac- 
turer now has not only a set of accu- 
rate and up-to-date inventory records 
but it has a complete and carefully 











supervised system of inventory control. 
The following four steps are essential 
to effective control of inventories: 


Step I 


A careful monthly check by an 
employee of broad experience and 
proven ability to determine the ac- 
curacy and effectiveness of the in- 
ventory records system employed. 


Too often, a record system once ac- 
cepted and established is forgotten from 
month to month except by the clerical 
staff employed to keep it functioning 
and up-to-date. The need for direct 
control and supervision by a thoroughly 
trained employee who is alert, practi- 
cal, and resourceful, cannot be over- 
emphasized. This employee must 
clearly understand that his job is a re- 
sponsible one—not a routine clerical 
task but in the nature of an executive 
assignment of fundamental importance. 


Step Il 


An end of the month analysis of 
inventories by this same thoroughly 
qualified employee working in co- 
operation with all department 
heads. 

Here is the real proving ground for 
the man chosen to handle this job. Not 
only must he be able to make a thor- 
ough and comprehensive independent 
analysis, but he must have sufficient 
aggressiveness tempered by diplomacy 
to bring such executives together as 
the heads of the purchasing, produc- 
tion, and sales divisions in order to co- 
ordinate all information and obtain all 
viewpoints on related subjects for use 
in his analysis. Such an analysis should 
be developed along the following lines: 

A. An item-by-item study of the 
end of the current month figures com- 
pared with the preceding month and 
with the same month of the previous 
year. If any of these figures show im- 
portant changes on a comparative basis, 
the reason for the changes should be 
definitely determined. This analysis 
should cover record items such as the 
following: 

1. Amount of (a) raw materials, 
(b) work in process, and (c) finished 


merchandise at the end of the month. 

2. Amount of raw materials re- 
ceived during month. 

3. Amount of raw materials placed 
into production during month. 

4. Amount of merchandise manu- 
factured during month. 

5. Amount of merchandise shipped 
during month. 

6. Amount of confirmed orders at 
end of month. 

7. Commitment position of pur- 
chases at end of month. 

8. An item-by-item aging of prin- 
cipal raw materials and principal items 
of finished merchandise. 

B. Analysis of length of Replenish- 
ment Period for Raw Materials. 

The reasons for any appreciable ex- 
tension of this period revealed by com- 
parative records should be carefully 
analyzed with co-operation on the part 
of the purchasing department. 

C. Analysis of estimated finished 
inventory and raw materials require- 
ments for the following month, along 
the lines suggested below: 

1. Amount of finished inventories 
on hand and amount of work in process 
at end of the current month compared 
with budgeted or estimated shipments 
for the following month. 

2. Amount of raw materials on 
hand and on order at end of the cur- 
rent month compared with estimated 
requirements for the following month. 

D. Review of methods used in co- 
ordinating manufacturing schedules to 
the end that intermediary products, 
parts or sub-assemblies will at all times 
flow evenly through all manufacturing 
processes. 

E. A particularly careful survey of 
all manufacturing and handling pro- 
cesses to the end that recoverable waste 
or scrap matertals will be utilized or 
salvaged immediately in all possible in- 
stances. Too much emphasts cannot be 
placed upon this extremely important 
phase of operations during war-time. 


Step III 


A thorough comprehensive but 
concise monthly report to the com- 
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pany management, showing the 
facts disclosed by this analysis, to- 
gether with recommendations for 
corrective measures and improve- 
ments, 


Step IV 


Institution by the management of 
any corrective measures and im- 
provements decided upon after 
study of this report and accompany- 
ing recommendations. 


These four steps are fundamental for 
the proper conduct of business, particu- 
larly under the complex conditions of 
the present war emergency period; if 
they are taken firmly and conscien- 
tiously they lead straight up the road 
of progress toward the bright horizon 
of victory. 

Now more than ever in our history 
we must work toward maintaining in- 
ventories in all divisions of industry at 
the minimum practical level which, of 
course, varies according to such factors 
as line of business, length of the con- 
verting or manufacturing period, dis- 
tance from sources of raw materials, 
and seasonal influences. An under- 
inventoried condition may interrupt 
production schedules and cause severe 
operating difficulties and losses; an ex- 
cessive inventory is an unpatriotic, eco- 
nomic waste particularly when it in- 
volves strategic materials which should 
be moving freely through the channels 
of war production into the ever widen- 
ing sea of implements of war so neces- 
sary to our very existence. 

A sound intelligently operated in- 
ventory control is a basic necessity if 
this minimum practical level of inven- 
tories is to be established and main- 
tained. 

Such a control means more than ac- 
curate inventory records. A monthly 


‘analysis of these records— analysis on 


a quarterly basis, and in seasonal busi- 
nesses at the end of each season; periodic 
reports and recommendations to man- 
agement; and institution by manage- 
ment of necessary changes—this is the 
essence of inventory control. In this 
sense, inventory control means man- 
agement control of inventories. 
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A FRONT LINE VIEW OF EFFECTS AND TRENDS 


Tue RESULTS OF A SURVEY, INTERPRETED BY 


WALTER MITCHELL, Jr., and WILLIAM HAYES 


Director of Surveys 


Research Staff 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL Division, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


THE flow of new prob- 
lems which war brings daily to business 
and government would in ordinary 
times be discouraging. Now it is a 
challenge. It is a challenge to summon 
our energy, experience, and ingenuity 
in the fight for freedom. A challenge 
from American fighting men for busi- 
ness to back them up with a thorough 
and effective job of mobilizing its forces 
at home. 

Dun & Brapstreet, INc., has been 
glad to seize what it believes is an op- 
portunity to help business and govern- 
ment by assembling facts which might 
assist in the solution of two pressing, 
current problems. Both relate to the 
prime objective of pouring maximum 
energy into the war effort. Both ‘arise 
from the fact that immediate wartime 


pressures can conceivably push our 
economy so badly out of shape as to 
prevent us from attaining the maxi- 
mum of sustained and increasing 


power. 
The first problem is a double-sided 
one—assuring the necessary flow of 


essential goods to maintain civilian life, 
but preventing the further accumula- 
tion of excess goods in idle inventories 
when the nation’s manpower should be 
occupied in producing and shipping to 
war fronts rather than to warehouse 
floors. 

The second problem is the plight of 
the small manufacturer in a “total war” 
effort. To what extent can the small 
manufacturer use his facilities on war 
needs, and what are his chances of sur- 
viving without doing that? Consider- 


ation of this problem eventually crystal- 
lized in the form of an act creating the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation as an 
adjunct of the War Production Board. 
That corporation is just now setting up 
housekeeping; it is believed that this 
present survey may be of value in ap- 
praising the nature of the problem. 

Soon after the middle of July, in the 
course of their regular calls, Dun & 
BrapstrEET reporters began asking 
thousands of business men for data 
about their sales, inventories, and debts, 
and also for their views about the 
second half of 1942. Other thousands 
were asked to give their views by mail. 
Every day since then hundreds of 
answers have poured in. 

Be he manufacturer, distributor, or 
consumer, anyone who has time and 
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energy to stop to think about the mat- 
ter is likely to ask: “Am I unable to buy 
what I need because there is a real 
shortage or because someone else has 
hogged the supply and stored it?” The 
answer to this question is almost im- 
possible without facts about retailers’ 
inventories. 

The emergency need for these data 
has led to the current Dun & Brap- 
STREET effort to obtain a midyear pic- 
ture of retail inventories. Since the 
majority of retailers neither keep a per- 
petual inventory record nor take a 
physical inventory at the midyear point, 
Dun & Brapbstreet reporters have been 
helping them to make as accurate esti- 
mates as possible. Voluntary returns 
by mail have been relied upon only for 
a minor part of the information pre- 
sented here. ‘ 

The most significant result of the 
survey is the contrast the 
stories told by large and small retailers. 
Big operators with ready cash or good 
banking connections have been piling 
up inventories spectacularly in several 
trades, while the small retailers’ hold- 
ings swelled but little, or were even 
depleted. 

“Big” as used here means in most 
lines sales in excess of $50,000 in the 
first half of 1941, roughly equivalent to 
$100,000 a year. 

In six of the sixteen trades analyzed, 
the stores above this sales volume ac- 
cumulated stocks at a notably faster 
rate during the past twelve months 
than did the smaller stores. These six 
lines are: household appliances, hard- 
ware, motor vehicles, filling stations, 
dry goods, and groceries (first table). 
In four more trades the breaking point 
was a bit higher. In those trades— 
ready-to-wear, men’s clothing, furni- 
ture, and shoes—stores selling more 
than $150,000 in the six-month period 
reported the spectacular inventory in- 
creases; while all of the smaller size 
groups hung together with less impres- 
sive accumulations. Supporting this 
were scattered comments from small 
merchants that large competitors had ap- 
parently cornered the available supplies. 


between 


Inventory figures alone are not very 
satisfactory. Their significance can 
best be judged in conjunction with 
sales trends. Moreover, since complete 
midyear balance sheets are neither 
available nor expected from more than 
a small minority of concerns, the trend 
of indebtedness has also been requested 
in the current survey. The holding of 
exceptionally large inventories usually 
means an increase in debt and an indi- 
cation of this trend can be helpful both 
in appraising individual credit stand- 
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ing and the degree to which present 
retail inventory holdings are a factor 
of financial instability in the business 
structure. 

These indebtedness trends are some- 
what less consistent and significant 
than either sales trends or inventory 
trends (first table). The main point 
they show is that the majority of re- 
tailers in almost all trades have seized 
the prosperity borne chance to reduce 
debts. There is also the possibility that 
the figures are biased by the fact that 
concerns whose indebtedness has in- 
creased in the last year have an under- 
standable reluctance to report such a 
rise. Limited comment on debt trends 
in specific trades also appears later in 
the discussion. 

In addition to the sales, inventory, 
and debt data presented here, retailers 
were asked to give their views about 
the trend of sales during the second half 
of 1942. Similarly, figures were col- 
lected from manufacturers and whole- 
salers on the trend of their sales, inven- 
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tories, and indebtedness. Data on these 
points from manufacturers and whole- 
salers have been laid aside for possible 
later analysis, since shortage of time 
and tabulation facilities prevent the 
handling of all the available data at the 
same time. 

Moreover, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce obtains monthly inventory 
data from a sizable sample of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. Comparison 
of the present survey data with the De- 
partment of Commerce figures suggests 
that the significant story may be at the 
manufacturing and retail levels. For 
instance, manufacturers’ inventories on 
June 30 were estimated 31 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, but their 
volume of shipments in the first six 
months of 1942 was only 17 per cent 
larger than the same period in 1941. It 
is of course impossible to say what part 
of this added inventory was necessary 
to produce the added volume. 

By contrast, the increase of whole- 
salers’ inventories seems conservative. 
Whereas the sales volume of whole- 
saling is estimated by the Commerce 
Department to be 23 per cent larger in 
the first half of 1942 than it was a year 
earlier, dollar value of inventories at the 
midyear point was only 6 per cent 
above a year ago—hardly more than 
might be accounted for by price in- 
creases. Apparently wholesalers have 
encountered difficulty in maintaining 
stocks, for as recently as last January 
their inventories were 23 per cent above 
January 1941, and at the end of April 
they were still 17 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. But in the subsequent 
two months most of the wholesale lines 
handling electrical or metal goods of 
any sort appear even to have suffered 
some depletion of inventory. 


Some Heavily Loaded 


There has been no time, in connec- 
tion with these preliminary tabulations, 
to make a properly weighted estimate 
of sales and inventory trends for retail- 
ing asa whole. However, for the seven- 
teen trades for which trends have been 
weighted, inventories at the midyear 
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point registered a more rapid increase 
than sales volume in the preceding six 
months. Naturally these trends differ 
widely among the various trades. 
Some of these trades as a whole appear 
actually to have depleted stocks, some 
have no larger physical inventories than 
a year ago (allowing for price changes) 
while others appear to be heavily load- 
ed in comparison with the reported 
sales increase. 

The seventeen trades mentioned in- 
clude department stores in addition to 
the sixteen trades shown in the table. 
For the first half years, 1942 depart- 
ment store sales were 14 per cent above 
1941; the June 30 inventory figures were 
in 1942 73 per cent above 1941, a con- 
siderably larger inventory increase than 
is reported by trades in the Dun & 
BrabDsTREET survey. (These are Federal 
Reserve System figures; they are not 
available for size groups or for debt 
trends.) The figures for motor vehicle 
dealers show a much larger decrease in 
sales than do the other trades. The 
weighted trends with each, and with 
both, of these exceptional lines exclud- 
ed are of interest as reflecting otherwise 
typical tendencies: 


Percentage Change; First 
Half 1942 Compared with 
First Half 1941 


Sales Inventories 

17 trades, including department 

stores and motor vehicle 

GEMIEE: 550 co vasicceceees —I +24 
16 trades, excluding motor : 

vehicle dealers. ........ +16 +23 
16 trades, excluding department 

MOM 5 cutie ics <nnaes ss —3 +17 
1§ trades, excluding department 

stores and motor vehicle 

Rey mere +16 +14 


Thus, for the seventeen trades in the 
first half of 1942 dollar sales volume 
dropped slightly below the first half of 
1941; if motor vehicle dealers are ex- 
cluded dollar sales volume increased by 
about one-sixth. The dollar value of 
inventories on June 30, 1942, for the 
seventeen trades were nearly one-fourth 
above the June 30, 1941, level; if depart- 
ment stores are excluded inventories in- 
creased by about one-sixth. 

Comments of responding retailers 
and discussion of tendencies have been 
grouped together by trades (pages 16 
and 17). 


Such is the story of retail trends in 
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FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1942 COMPARED WITH 1941 
— Percentage Change in Dollar Value-———————_, 
Size Groups—Half Year's Sales, Thousand Dollars————, 
TraveE* ITEM Over 50- 25- 15- 10- S- Under 
ALL 150 150 50 25 15 10 5 
: SALES —3 —39 —18 +5 +10 +15 +16 +20 
Oe ew InveNtoRY +17 +46 +17 +7 +8 +8 +11 +12 
: Dests —4 +21 +7 +139 —17- —12 = —I15 —10 
Chet SALES +13 > +12 +10 +15 +10 +8 +21 
Stores (169) INVENTORY +14 © ame ao -Pia. -i6") Pee -Ea20 
9 Dests —17 7 +8 —4 —16 —21 —27. —16 
Grocery and SALES +22 +12 +18 +23 +12 +26 +29 +30 
Meat Stores ( INVENTORY +21 +10 +30 +21 +20 +22 +19 +16 
449) Depts —8 —1r +1 =—7 —14 —1 —7 —18 
: SALES +23 +13 +29 +23 +24 +14 +21 +26 
G 
ks INVENTORY +10 +13 +13 +14 +12 — 4 ay + 3 
Dents —12 m—tlI —5§ -—-9 -—-9 -37 — ee 
Dry Goods, General SALES +29 +29 +35 +22 +25 +30 +31 +31 
ae Stores Inventory +20 +28 +31 +19 +14 +13 +20 +14 
270) Dests —7 —18 +6 Oo —17. —I12 —5 —!I7 
Men’s and Boys’ SALEs +29 +25 +27 +29 +26 +30 +35 +38 
Clothing Stores INVENTORY +34 +78 +38 +25 +27 +24 +21 +24 
(358) Dests +4 +18 +12 +1 —3 +4 —5 —I10 
es hae . SALEs +27 2 +27 +21 +22 +26 +37 +48 
sie say INVENTORY -+22 = +22 +35 +22 +18 +20 +28 
35 Dests —7 * —12 —7 +3 —5 —10 —18 
Women’s SALES +24 +26 +13 +19 +29 +23 +28 +38 
Ready-to-Wear INVENTORY -++41 +68 +29 +24 +37 +16 +24 +30 
Shops (273) DesTs +6 +27 —13 —3 +5 —3 —2%4 +29 
SALES +25 +26 +21 +26 +27 +22 +28 +25 
Shoe Stores (202) InveNToRY +18 +27 +20 +23 +22 +14 +17 +5 
Dents +2 —9 +6 +712 +2 4+8 —8 —4 
rh: SALES —64 —70 —61 —5I —49 
a se INVENTORY +27 +53 +16 —27 —38 
’ Dests +23 +33 +34 —25 —4o 
Hs ee. SALES Ss — @ — 2 — 5 —7 — 5 —ii! + 1 
7 ‘eo INVENTORY —7 +1 +10 —13 —19 —16 —3 +1 
sat DestTs —19 —33? —34 —35 —28 —I12 —25 —4 
eee ee , SALES +7 +6 o +11 o +19 +20 +27 
— me Inventory +36 +53 +31 +35 +38 +26 +20 +16 
(380) Drsts —17 o —25 —17 —25 —15 —18 —13 
Household SALES — 8 o —-14 —21 —1r —16 +14 
Appliance Stores INvENToRY +10 +16 +19 —7 —4 +13 +29 
(152) DEBTS —37 —45 —41 —38 —34 —46  —22 
Lumber and SALES +12 +2r +4 +13 +28 +9 +13° 
Building Materials INVENTORY —6 —. —6 —5 —6 —17 — 6 
(395) DEBTs —30 —2g —36 —28 —25 —36 —I2 
a SALES +25 +21 +14 +25 +22 +28 +15 +68 
Hardware Stores inane 4 bok ek 408. ce ae eed 7 
(253) DeEsts —21 —38 —26 —2: —22 —I19 —17 =—I0 
SALES +17 +8 +6 +16 +18 +16 +18 +27 
Drug Stores (283) INVENTORY -++II 2 5 6 130CO 5 CO Hg C+ 6 OH 12 
Desrts —7 2  =—19 +2 —8 —15 +3 —18 
Caah a Clas SALES +27 +14 +23 +29 +33 +35 +42" 
* I Deal (198) INVENTORY +21 +3 +20 +14 +27. +35 +40 
ne Ye Dests +4 +2 +14 4120 —13' —5 — 5 








EXPLANATION: 


constituent groups according to the Census of Business: 1939. . 


The percentage change for 16 trades and for all stores of each trade has been prepared by weighting the 


. . Inventory and debt comparisons are as of June 30... . 


The size groups are one-half of census groupings; sales for the first six months are not necessarily half of annual sales. 





1 The numbers in parentheses show the number of concerns reporting. 
2 Figures omitted because they are for less than three concerns. 
3 These figures are for the combined $5,000 to $10,000 and Under $5,000 groups. 
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SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS—A SUMMARY 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


Although inventory figures on department 
stores were not collected in this survey, those 
collected by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System show an increase of 73 per 
cent in department store inventories, striking, 
when compare d to the increases re port d by other 
types of retail stores, not only because of the size 
of the increase, but also of the importance of de- 
partment stores in our system of distribution. 


GROCERY STORES 


The stores in the smallest size group show the 
best sales increase, reflecting, no doubt, the increas- 
ing tendency of people to trade at local neighbor- 
hood stores. Inventories of such stores were 
increased by a corresponding amount. The only 
size group in which stores built up inventories 
more rapidly than sales was that containing the 
larger stores (first-half sales of $50,000 to $150,- 
coo), and these stores apparently had to borrow 
a part of the funds to finance these Jarger inven- 
tories. None of the groups of smaller stores in 
this trade reported an increase of indebtedness, 


GROCERY AND MEAT STORES 


Sales and inventory trends are in general rather 
closely parallel, moreover, there is no consistent 
tendency for the large operators to pile up inven- 
tories more rapidly or to corral a larger increase 
in sales volume than the sma)) stores. 


GENERAL STORES (with food) 


Inventories did not increase nearly so markedly 
as sales, possibly because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing some of the goods which such stores carry, 
such as hardware. Comments—especially from 
stores in the South—attribute the substantial sales 
increases to New army camps and to the unre- 
stricted increases in farm prices. Some appar- 
ently looking farther ahead, indicate a fear of 
the inflationary result of the temporary farm 
prosperity, and of the eventual reaction. 


DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


The larger stores increased their inventories by 
about the same percentages as their sales ex- 
panded, but medium-sized and smaller stores 
report smaller increases in inventories than in 
sales. This may, of course, be because their in- 
ventories were already at a high level on June 
30, 1941, or it may reflect inability to finance 
larger stocks or lack of aggressiveness in purchas- 
ing them. 

Fall buying has been done very early this year, 
according to some comments. Naturally the re- 
ports reflect the favorable conditions prevailing 
in small towns throughout the areas where war 
business is most active. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING STORES 


Although the large operators did not fare as 
well as the small stores in sales during the first 
half of 1942, they apparently used their superior 
buying and credit facilities to accumulate stocks of 
clothing against a possible shortage. As a result, 
the large stores (sales $50,000 to $150,000 in the 
first half year) increased stocks almost twice as 
rapidly during the year ending June 30, 1942, as 
did the small operators (sales $5,000 to $10,000). 
True enough, the indebtedness of these large 
stores increased, while the small stores paid off 
debts, but the increase in debt was not as rapid 
as the increase of stocks. In other words, the 
large stores apparently had working capital to take 
care of a substantial part of their purchases. 

Among the comments are complaints that sup- 
pliers have oversold and overloaded them, but, 








withal, an apprehension that there may be short- 
ige of men’s clothing in the Spring of 1943. 
Some of the stores have compensated for loss of 
customers by adding military uniforms to their 
line, but this proves practical only near army or 
navy posts and in port cities. Rumors of victory 
suits, and the order eliminating cuffs on men’s 
trousers, caused a tremendous rush of buying in 
the first half of 1942, which many retailers expect 
will be reflected in slack business in the second 
half year. 


FAMILY CLOTHING STORES 


Retailers complain that important suppliers 
have required acceptance of merchandise six to 
eight weeks earlier than usual and have expressed 
fears that they (retailers) may be overloading. 
This is borne out by the rapid increase of inven- 
tories generally reported among all sizes of stores. 

Sma}} stores report saJes gains much Jarger 
than the average for the trade. Comments indi- 
cate that gasoline rationing has caused people to 
patronize their neighborhood stores more. Also 
many of the smaller stores are located in small 
towns and have benefited from the good crop 
prospects and better prices for farm products. At 
any rate the comments indicate a demand by 
customers for better and more merchandise. 


WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR SHOPS 


Retailers complain of high pressure salesman- 
ship by suppliers which has overloaded them 
beyond their best judgment. The comments of 
overloading are supported by the inventory figures 
which show increases ranging from 16 to 68 per 
cent over last year. It would almost seem (from 
these figures and those reported by Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing Stores) that retailers throughout 
the clothing trade are a bit low on sales resistance. 

In this trade particularly are found comments 
favorable to the recent revision of regulation W 
limiting retail charge credit! Luxury items and 
higher-priced lines are replacing low-priced lines 
in response to consumer demand; and retailers 
seem relieved not to have to carry customers be- 
yond the legal time limit, because of the strain 
which would be imposed upon working capital. 


SHOE STORES 


In this trade, the large stores have apparently 
fared no better than the small operators, as gaged 
by sales from the first half of 1941 to the first 
half of 1942. They have, however, built up 
stocks somewhat faster than the small stores. For 
the trade as a whole, inventories expanded [ess 
rapidly than sales. 

Here again, retailers have a tendency to blame 
the sales methods of suppliers for an overstock- 
ing, which might be attributed by others to a 
lack of sales resistance on the part of the retailer. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEALERS 


The misery is well spread, with almost all 
dealers, large and small, suffering a radical cur- 
tailment in sales. The first half of 1942 was about 
70 per cent below the same period a year earlier. 
The story of inventories in this trade is also strik- 
ing, but very different from sales. Whereas large 
dealers with ample working capital or banking 
connections apparently are holding far larger in- 
ventories at the midyear point than they did a 
‘year earlier, the inventories of the small dealers 
have been radically curtailed and debts generally 
reduced by the same or larger proportion. 
Comments from the automobile dealers indicate 
efforts to fit operations to wartime conditions, as 
well as a possible shift of emphasis from sales to 
repair service, development of used car business 
(cash purchases—not trade ins), and machine 











the middle of 1942. As Dun’s Review 
goes to press, no specific action for the 
control of retail inventories has been 
announced by the War Production 
Perhaps the publicity given 


Board. 
some months ago to a plan under dis- 
cussion at that time may have served to 
help the purpose of discouraging a mad 
rush by retailers for unneeded mer- 
chandise. Undoubtedly the situation is 
under continuous study by the author- 
ities in Washington. 

Without trying to guess at future 
Government policy, it is safe to state 
from a study of the figures presented 
here that no one single easy action will 
solve the problem of retail inventories. 
Both the nature of the problem and the 
relative position of large and small en- 
terprises differ widely from trade to 
trade. To the extent that these differ- 
ences can be taken into account in any 
necessary action, it seems reasonable to 
surmise that both the wear and tear on 
business and on the expense of regula- 
tion can be minimized. 


Manufacturers’ Survey 


The inquiry from manufacturers as 
to the outlook for sales in the second 
half of 1942—the second question upon 
which evidence is to be offered here— 
is somewhat unusual for Dun & Brap- 
sTREET in that forecasting is involved. 
On this point we hold that we are re- 
porting a kind of facts—facts as to con- 
sidered business opinion—and that the 
responsibility for these opinions obvi- 
ously rests upon those who co-operated. 

The responses from manufacturers 
will yield other facts of interest only 
slightly less urgent than the main point 
of “future outlook” explored in this 
preliminary report. These data are not 
presented at this time, merely because 
the limitations of time and tabulating 
equipment made it necessary to select 





the most urgent items first. 

Later it is hoped to cover such points 
as: (1) the number of manufacturers 
reporting profits, losses, or a break-even 
status during the first half of 1942; (2) 
a analysis of new products added to 
manufacturing lines and of products 

















ee 


dropped for the lack of materials; (3) a 
summary of the proportion of Govern- 
ment business reported by various 
plants and industries and the relation 
of that Government business to the 
profit status and sales prospects of re- 
porting concerns, 

The questionnaires yielded a by- 
product which is more history than 
prophecy; the comments of business 
men about their experiences with war 
production, with conversion and sub- 
contracting; with finding substitutes 
for scarce materials; with replacing 
men lost to the Army and to other in- 
dustries, Consequently, the business 
men of America have really written 
this story. It is hardly a finished story, 
because it has been possible to analyze 
only the first 2,200 returns. The story 
they told, though it jumps hastily from 
one subject to another, has the unfail- 
ing interest of any narrative from an 
action front. An effort has been made 
to present the story with the minimum 
of editorial glue and comment neces- 
sary to hold it together. 

The results of this preliminary anal- 
ysis of the returns from manufacturers 
indicate that a plurality, but not a ma- 
jority, are optimistic about the second 
half of 1942. In general, the most hope- 
ful groups are makers of machinery, 
electrical equipment, food products, 
and chemicals. Gloomiest are the 
manufacturers of paper, men’s apparel, 
and lumber. 

Taking all industries together, 40 of 
every 100 expect larger sales volume, 30 
anticipate about the same volume as in 
the second half of last year, and the re- 
maining 30 see a discouraging prospect 
in the months ahead (second table). 
Among this last 30 are the few who ex- 
pect to be out of business before the end 
of the year, or early in 1943. In almost 
every such instance, the story is the 
same, inability to obtain materials and 
a real or fancied inability to convert 
plant facilities to war uses. 

The phrase “real or fancied” may 
seem unkind. It is intended to raise a 
question. There is no easy answer to 
such questions as: “What kind of plant 











SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS—A Summary (Continued ) 


shop sub-contracts from war plants. One dealer 
has even found it possible to rent his surplus floor 
space to a local department store which was busy 
over-buying. 
A number of dealers mention the difficulty of 
finding or retaining good mechanics because of 
the demand from local war industries, and many 
dealers are worried about their salesmen. On 
the one hand, sales force constitutes dead-weight 
under present conditions, yet dealers are reluctant 
to throw loyal employees out of work, moreover 
would like to keep the germ of a capable sales 
force together ready to sell the post-war market. 


FILLING STATIONS 


The campaign to reduce the use of automobiles, 
as well as direct restrictions on sales of gasoline 
in some areas and the rationing of new tires are 
all reflected in the reports from filling stations. 

All of them suffered sales decline in the first 
half of 1942 as compared with the same period of 
1941, and most of them report smaller inventories. 
Nearly all the inventory increases are reported by 
filling stations located in areas not yet subject to 
gasoline rationing, or in communities (like Wash- 
ington, D. C.) where there were, in the prelimi- 
nary gasoline rationing period, a large number of 
holders of “X” cards. 

One operator reports: “Sold 1,000 tires shortly 
prior to the freeze up and believe sufficient tires 
in public hands to bridge the gap.” 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE STORES 


This is one of the three trades in the preliminary 
tabulation to show a decline in sales in the first 
half of 1942 from the same period of 1941. Re- 
tailers comment that the appliance business is 
changing rapidly to one of service rather than 
merchandising. This is especially true of stores 
whose sales in the first half or 1941 ranged be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000, and probably is the 
reason that this group was the only one in the 
trade which showed a sales gain. 

Many dealers have switched from selling re- 
frigerators to renting them and this has been 
profitable. Other have added new lines, such 
as furniture. Those who have not changed their 
policy complain of the lack of available merchan- 
dise and expect to be forced out of business. 
Nevertheless, most of the groups held inventories 
on June 30, 1942 larger than a year earlier. 

The reduction of indebtedness in this trade is 
much larger than that reported by any other 
group, suggesting that collections on installment 
accounts greatly exceed the funds required for 
financing current installment sales. 


FURNITURE STORES 


Apparently furniture dealers responded with 
enthusiasm to sales pressure from their suppliers, 
and have built up their stocks to an unprecedented 
degree. 

This may turn out to be a public benefaction 
and a boost for the country’s war effort, if the 
retail furniture trade can be induced to sell from 
inventory this Fall. Considering the bulky nature 
of furniture, such a development could do its bit 
to relieve this Autumn's anticipated peak of 
freight movements. 

The inventory boom is particularly conspicuous 
among the larger stores, and was done with no 
increase of indebtedness. In fact there is a sub- 
stantial reduction in indebtedness by stores in 
every size group, the most consistent reduction 
shown by retailers in any trade, leading to the 
belief that concerns may be using current pay- 
ments on installment sales to reduce their own in- 
debtedness, some of which was doubtless incurred 
to finance these installment sales. 

The comments agree that the current regula- 


tion of consumer installment credit is a necessary 
wartime move, but they find it hard to reverse 
and reform the buying habits of their customers. 
Consequently they feel that sales volume has not 
responded proportionately to the present increase 
in consumer income—especially among the labor- 
ing population accustomed to purchase on an 
installment basis. . 

They do, however, discover that a substantial 
amount of business can be expected from older 
couples—skilled workers who have raised families 
in homes first furnished 20 years or more ago. 
Many of these are now in a position to replace 
worn furniture on wartime overtime income. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 


Practically all Jumber retailers complain of scar- 
city of various types of materials and mention 
government regulations and restrictions of their 
operations. These conditions are reflected in the 
sales figures for the group, which show one of 
the smallest gains of any trade; and in the inven- 
tory trends, which show an actual reduction in 
stocks. Comments indicate that those dealers 
who foresaw the problem a year or two ago and 
built up inventories at that time, enjoyed excep- 
tionally favorable results during the past twelve 
months. Dealers of all sizes, as judged by the 
figures collected, seized the opportunity to reduce 
indebtedness, the weighted reduction for the 
group amounting to almost a third. 


HARDWARE STORES 


The difficulty of obtaining metal products is 
clearly reflected in the negligible increase in inven- 
tories of hardware dealers. The sales increase of 
the stores in the smallest group is extraordinary, 
and is largely attributable to heavy gains reported 
by Southern stores. Reduction of indebtedness by 
hardware stores shows a consistent pattern, the 
percentage of reduction declining with size of 
store. Comments indicate that many dealers fear 
the second half-year because of frozen stocks and 
lack of replacement merchandise. 


DRUG STORES 


Inventory trends are not markedly different 
from sales trends. The exceptions are in the very 
small stores which seldom show up well and under 
any conditions are characterized by high mortality 
and rapid turnover of ownership. They, too, have 
enjoyed sales increases but have not made cor- 
responding increases in inventory, doubtless be- 
cause of the difficulty of financing larger stocks. 


COAL AND OTHER FUEL DEALERS 


This is the only trade tabulated in which the 
smaller dealers have built up inventory more 
rapidly than the larger. Small dealers also en- 
joyed a more substantial gain in sales in the first 
half of 1942 compared to the same period of 
1941, and have, in general, mad¢ better progress 
in reducing indebtedness in the last year, than 
have the larger. . 

A possible explanation is that a substantial pro- 
portion of the larger dealers supply industrial 
plants and similar enterprises whose demand for 
coal is fairly steady throughout the year. The 
smaller dealers supply primarily residential cus- 
tomers, and have doubtless been building up in- 
ventories this year as urged by the government so 
as to ease the load on the railroads in the Fall. 
Their customers, too, may have been buying 
ahead. 

Another possibility is that the storage capa- 
city of smaller dealers is normally less filled at 
midyear than is that of the larger dealers, thus 
permitting a larger expansion under unusual con- 
ditions such as prevail this year. 









































MANUFACTURERS’ COMMENTS GROUPED BY INDUSTRIES 


FOOD GROUP 


CreaMeERY: Our present rate of profit is far 
the best we have enjoyed in 26 years. 

FLour AND FEED MILL: Government work 
and war industries in the TVA country are taking 
workers away from farming, doubling and trip- 
ling their wages. Will trouble food processors 
some this year, and worse next year. 

Canpy: Sales 50 per cent above last year, but 
sugar becoming difficult to obtain. 

Sort Drinks: So far can get sugar, whereas 
competitors have closed up for lack of it. 


TEXTILE AND APPAREL GROUP 


Knitrep Wear: Last half of 1941 abnormally 
heavy sales, decline (this year) inevitable. 

MENn’s AND Boys’ CLotuinc: Retailers badly 
over-stocked. Unprecedented buying in 1942. 

MEN’s Overcoats: Compelled to take Fall 
goods from woolen mills 60 days earlier. 

Men’s Hats: Straw braid scarce, skilled men 
drafted or quit. 

WATERPROOF WINDBREAKERS: 
government production. 

Tents: All army work. 


80 per cent 


LUMBER AND FURNITURE 


Mitt Work (Texas): Plant entirely on gov- 
ernment orders, air bases, internment camps, etc. 

Woop Furniture: Our high quality factory 
suffers in competition for war work. Apparently 
may now get contract for aircraft parts. 

Rapio Casinets: Shifting from civilian needs 
to cabinets for army field radio sets and similar 
equipment. 

Beppinc: Government apparently overbought 
in early months of 1942; believe sales to govern- 
ment will fall off later in year. 

FURNITURE—-STEEL AND Woop: Making com- 
plete conversion of steel capacity to war products, 
under Order M 126. Have developed wood 
chairs to replace steel with regular customers. 

SMALL Furniture SpeciaLty Pant: Plan- 
ning to close up and store equipment for the 
duration because air conditioning and other 
changes necessary to get war contracts amount to 
$15,000 and involve too great a risk. 

HovusEHOLD WoopENWaRE: Sales favorably af- 
fected by growing scarcity of metal ash trays, 
novelties, etc. 


PAPER, PRINTING, AND PUBLISHING 


Paper Mitt: War requirements not sufficient 
to take up slack of decreased demand from maga- 
zines and direct mail advertisers. 

MAKER OF SMALL Boxes AND LaBELs: Prob- 
ably cannot continue business. Labor difficult to 
get hold of. Also salesmen cramped by gasoline 
rationing. 

Paper Carton Maker: Decreased demand 
from makers of rubber goods, electrical equip- 
ment, etc. Supply of paper board, despite gov- 
ernment scare, greater than needed for all de- 
mands. 

MaGaziNE PusLisHER: War has decreased ad- 
vertising revenue, but expect to break even because 
of increased circulation and operating economies. 

Jos Printer: Sold unused excess equipment 
in war market at price to pay all debts. 








ANOTHER PRINTER: Enough business to keep 
us going in the immediate future, plenty of paper 
available, but can suspend operations for the dura- 
tion, if necessary. 

Text Book PuBLIsHER: 
us pro or con. 

SMALL Town Newspaper: Local advertising 
revenue has replaced lost national advertising 
revenue. 

GREETING CarRD PUBLISHER: Outlook good. 

ELECTROTYPER AND ENGRAVER: Vast number 
of old plates in the files for concerns who are no 
longer customers, people out of business, etc. Be- 
lieve American engravers and electrotypers could 
easily supply two or three pounds of old metal for 
every pound of metal obtained in new plates and 
should be required to. Would constitute a major 
source of copper and zinc. 


War has not affected 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


CLEANING AND SURFACE-FINISHING COMPOUNDS: 
Using critical materials which represent the third 
or fourth substitution for the primary material 
and have under consideration still further substi- 
tution for these items. 


LEATHER GOODS 


LuccacE Maker: Enough inventory to carry 
through the rest of 1942 was bought back in 1941. 
After that may try for government contract; if 
impossible to get contract might be able to make 
luggage of non-critical materials. 


CEMENT AND oer PRODUCTS 


Brick Yarp: No defense housing business, 
and shortage of plumbing and hardware have 
almost stopped new construction. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


SHEET STEEL Fasricator: Unable to get gov- 
ernment contracts. Equipment not convertible. 
No material available to fill civilian orders. Will 
be forced out of business. 

SHEET Meta Workers: Large sheet metal 
department, modern machinery, unable to get war 
orders. 

METAL Toys AND Malt Boxes: Enough metal 
inventory on hand to finish 1942. Substituting 
wood pulp, paper and fiber which will keep sales 
force busy and supply customers, but cannot do 
much of the fabricating with existing equipment. 
Have joined pool with other metal fabricators to 
secure war orders. 

Warm Arr Furnaces: Plant conversion im- 
possible. Further civilian curtailment expected. 

BoiLers AND Ort Burners: Entirely govern- 
ment business, very profitable. 

Stoves: Similar story to boiler maker. 

STAINLESS STEEL Fasricator: Not a war in- 
dustry, but have benefited greatly. Apparently 
few people with skill and experience to meet wide 
demand for stainless steel equipment for war. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATOR: 1941 profits 
paid all debts. 1942 slow, but can hotd out 
indefinitely. 

SrrucTURAL STEEL FOR Facrorigs: Antici- 
pate war construction program nearing finish, 
looking for other possible uses for facilities. 

SPECIALIZED STEEL FABRICATOR: 100 per cent 


on war business and have had to delay A-1-a 
priority orders for lack of steel. 

ORNAMENTAL IRon Works: Will have to shut 
down plant; cannot get pig iron. 

MetTa_ Sicns: Use of metal prohibited so have 
converted plant to make fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures, being sold to war plants on priority. 

Wire FraMEs For Lamp Suapes: No facilities 
to make anything else. Must close. 

Truck Bopies: Civilian business scarce be- 
cause priority is required to purchase a chassis. 
Busy on war orders which are more profitable. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


SILVERWARE MAKER: Spent considerable 
money tooling-up for sterling silver because could 
not make plated ware; now understand silver will 
not be available. In that case, must discontinue. 

ELecto-PLaTER: Have built branch plants in 
other towns to be near the customers. Chrome 
plating for war contractors will keep us going, 
but volume is less than peace-time. 

ANOTHER ELECTRO-PLATER: Will be out of 
business January, 1942. Cannot obtain war work; 
none thus far. 

Bronze Castincs: Full time on orders from 
Maritime Commission. Almost no profit, but 
glad to break even; keep our men together and 
do our bit in the war. 

RESTAURANT EQuipMENT: Stainless steel ex- 
pensive to fabricate compared with aluminum. 
Government does not pay enough more to cover— 
no profit. 

SLipE FasTENERs: Converted 100 per cent to 
war work. Production doubled since January. 
Will double again by next January. 


MACHINERY 


Macuinery: ‘Tripling factory space, doubling 
personnel, about tripled sales volume 1942 versus 
1941. 

EquIPMENT FOR ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS: 
Regular business completely gone. Some war busi- 
ness in one department, trying to develop other 
possibilities. 

SpeciaL INpUsTRIAL MACHINERY: Automatic 
shell painting equipment and other special war 
items probably can be converted to peace-time use. 
Very busy now and anticipate satisfactory post- 
war change-over. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


GENERATORS AND RELATED EQuIPMENT: Big 
backlog of war orders, expanded plant this Spring. 
Still further expansion starting. Will soon be 
100 per cent on war business. No trouble obtain- 
ing funds from bankers. 

EvectricaL Devices: Sales running 50 per 
cent over 1941. Working in two shifts, overtime 
daily and six days a week. Profit margin lower 
than commercial business in 1941. Subcontract- 
ing wherever we can. 

ComMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION: Sales to civilian 
users restricted by L-38. (WPB order which 
controls the production and distribution of air 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment.) Gov- 
ernment agencies not giving contracts but buying 
as needed. Future uncertain. 

AuToMoTIVvE ELectricaL Goons: No material 
available for civilian items. Busy on war orders. 
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is convertible?” or “What can be done 
for small manufacturing plants?” 
Among the comments there are several 
pairs of strikingly diverse stories from 
two concerns which appear to be in 
exactly the same line of business. One 
tells a story of successful conversion to 
war business, sometimes at a wide 
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profit, sometimes merely a makeshift to 
cover overhead and to keep the plant’s 
skilled employees together. The other 
tells the dismal story of discouragement 
and impending disaster. Does the 
management of one concern possess a 
degree of energy and imagination 
which the other lacks? Or, do the two 
plants use different equipment, yet look 
alike from a distance because they turn 
out similar products? 

As to the difficulty of changing to 
war production, comments range all 
the way from descriptions of danger- 
ously burdensome costs, or inability to 
obtain funds, to the relatively light- 
hearted comment of one manufacturer 
that “conversion of the plant was easy, 
the only difficulty was in converting the 
sales department to usefulness and the 
accounting department to Uncle Sam’s 
cost formulas.” 

Throughout the responses were 
sprinkled some comments of general 
interest, not exclusively related to any 
single industry. One group of these re- 
lates to labor shortages, loss of men to 
military service and to higher paid jobs 
in war construction or war industries, 
accounts to efforts to replace men with 
female help—apparently successful in 


most cases—but astonishingly little 
about “up-grading” or the training of 
workers in new skills. 

A scattering of manufacturers have 
availed themselves of the present active 
market for used machinery and scrap 
metal as an opportunity to dispose of 
obsolete or surplus equipment. How- 
ever, it seems likely that those who 
comment on this point are only a frac- 
tion of those who did something of that 
sort, and those in turn, only a fraction 
of the plants where surplus machinery 
or metal couid be turned back into pro- 
ductive channels by an alert patriot. 

These general comments and the 
specific industry outlook have been 
selected and transplanted from a rather 
broad acreage of general comment. As 
might be expected, a great deal of that 
space is occupied by expressions of per- 
sonal feeling—pro and con—about the 
Administration in Washington or 
about the war effort. There were ex- 
pressions of a whole-hearted patriotic 
will to win; a willingness meanwhile 
to forget the past injustices to business; 
even a willingness to forgive present in- 
justices with a realization that the job 
is too big and too urgent to allow for 


complete justice to every business enter- 
prise. There were gripes about details 
of bureaucratic methods and about gen- 
eral Administration policies; objections 
that the Administration had pulled the 
country into too much war too quickly 
and that political considerations are in- 
terfering with all-out war effort. 

In short these returns seem to be a 
glowing example of the traditional 
American tendency to blow off steam 
but to keep on plugging. 

The accompanying comments (page 
18), abstracted from manufacturers’ re- 
sponses, have been arranged in the same 
order as the industry groups appearing 
in table below, so that the two types 
of information may be conveniently 
studied together. This table reflects 
the American manufacturers’ prophecy 
on the outlook for the coming months 
as told by the first look at the incoming 
returns. More detail will be learned as 
a greater number of responses are ac- 
cumulated. The relative number of 
sanguine and discouraged manufac- 
turers may change in a few industries. 
But past experience has shown that 
even this size of sample gives an over- 
all picture that is generally correct. 

















EXPECTED SALES FOR LAST HALF OF 1942 VS. ACTUAL SALES SAME PERIOD 1941 








InpustrRY Group 


PERCENTAGE OF CONCERNS ANTICIPATING 


























INCREASE No CHANGE DECREASE RESPONSES 

Food and Kindred Products 51 27 22 196 
Textile Mill Products nee 35 36 29 103 
Apparel and Other Finished Products... . 33 34 33 180 
Whats SAP aNeE ons oe ocic ce ek weston ee 24 35 41 59 
Women’s Appatel.. .... <0 cee cs cerns 38 33 29 58 
Other Apparel . . eae 37 33 30 63 
Lumber and Timber Basic Products. . 31 28 41 58 
Furniture and Finished Lumber Products 28 41 45° 144 
Paper and Allied Products............. 16 38 46 56 
Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries 24 36 40 124 
Chemicals and Allied Products... ... 42 29 29 123 
Leather and Leather Products... . 32 45 2 47 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products... .. 36 24 40 58 
Iron and Steel and Their Products... . 40 30 30 195 
Non-ferrous Metals .. . ne 44 21 35 68 
Machinery (except electrical) 72 18 10 168 
Electrical. Machinery 55 19 16 58 
All Other Manufacturers............. 46 25 29 184 
Total All Manufacturers... ............ 41 30 29 1,756 
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THE Underlying TREND 


SUMMARY: 


Recent irregularities in the trend do not conceal a further 


expansion of production to a new record high. Consumers have 

increased their savings substantially. But retail trade has now started 

the Fall upswing and sales show a close correspondence with the boom 

totals of 1941. As trade stocks of most necessary goods are still com- 

fortably large, it is evident that the real test of the price ceilings is still 
to be met. Prices currently are changing little on average. 


HE relative steadiness of price averages, 

the instances of production curtailment re- 
sulting from material shortages, the conserva- 
tive buying in wholesale markets along with 
the evident slump in retail trade compared 
with last year, all contribute to the impression 
that the business trend has lost the dynamic 
drive which accounted for the spectacular in- 
creases of previous months. 

Actually, an appraisal of the basic data re- 
veals, the forces of expansion still dominate 
and to a degree which is in many respects sur- 
prising in view of the magnitude of the gains 
already made. 


Production Rises Sharply 


Production reports of recent weeks have 
been inclined to emphasize the curtailment in 
operations of individual plants as a result of 
the lack of certain materials. It is reported, 
for example, that machine tool output in 
August for the first time since the start of the 
war has fallen below the record peak of the 
previous month. The steel industry, whose 
products are themselves in critical supply, has 
had production curbed by the scarcity of scrap 
metal in some plants; the July rate of output 


was down to 95 per cent of estimated capacity. 

The evidence received by Government agen- 
cies indicates that without doubt the stringency 
of both materials and of manpower has been 
felt more widely throughout industry. Of 


160 important labor market areas surveyed 
by the War Manpower Commission in July, 
35 had current shortages of male labor—while 
81, or 14 more than in the previous month, 
expected shortages on the basis of known pro- 
duction requirements. 

The fifth provisional report on relative scar- 
cities issued August 21 by WPB listed more 
than 100 materials as inadequate for war and 
essential civilian purposes; this entire group 
of materials including all steel and many grades 
of lumber is now denied civilian industry. 

All the more remarkable in view of these 
obstacles and the number of reported instances 
of curtailment, is the statistical evidence sup- 
plied by the FRB of a substantial net gain in 
industrial production in July, one of the largest, 
in fact, since the start of the War. The ad- 
vance in the Board’s seasonally adjusted index 
was from 176 to 180 of the 1935-1939 average. 
Munitions production increased 16 per cent 
over June according to WPB. 


New Building Curtailed 


Since January, when the automobile indus- 
try received its order to halt all civilian pro- 
duction, a growing number of non-essential 
industries have been shut down. Now that 
materials scarcities steadily increase, WPB 
efforts to widen the “choke points” also draw 
a sharper line between the more and the less 
essential of military preparations. 


The current trend of building operatio; 
thus reflects the increased emphasis on jn, 
mediate production over projects for futyr. 
expansion. While the volume of new gp, 
struction reached a record high of $3,297,000, 
ooo in the second quarter of 1942, the volun, 
of projected building begins to show a decling 

In accordance with the recently announce 
official policy to proceed only with such heay; 
construction as is indispensable to the immed; 
ate war program, work on a large shipyard ip 
the South and on power expansion projec 
totalling 2,200,000 kilowatts has already bee; 


halted. 
Inventory Expansion Slows 


Inventory control has also been given greate 
prominence in Government efforts to insur 
the most efficient distribution of available sup 
plies. For industry, the Production Require 
ments Plan, providing a detailed record ¢ 
approximately 95 per cent of the materials re. 
quirements of war industries, is now unde: 
taking the changeover froin priorities to dire 
allocations of materials. 

While action to control stocks in trade hand; 
has not yet been taken by the Government 
inventory policy in late months has apparentl; 
been influenced to some extent by the repor: 
of official moves in this direction, as well as by 
the steadying of prices under the general cel- 
ing. Retailers’ purchasing at Summer markets 
has been conservative on the whole, with order 
frequently running less than last year’s. 


In the statistical information now available,} ; 


there is still no direct evidence of any ap- 
preciable change in the upward trend of in- 
ventories, although a somewhat narrower rate 
of increase may be indicated. At the end of 
June stocks held by manufacturers were valued 
at over $17,000,000,000, up approximately $275, 
000,000 in the month compared with a rise ¢ 


$325,000,000 in the preceding month (U. §} si 


Department of Commerce). 

Wholesalers’ inventories, which had also d- 
clined slightly in the two previous months, 
were reduced another 3 per cent in June. De- 
partment store stocks, after correction for sea- 
sonal influences, continued to expand and at 
the end of June were 73 per cent higher than 
year earlier, according to a special survey made 


by the FRB. 
Fall Upturn at Retail 


The moderation of consumer demand dur 
ing the Spring tended to operate against the 
liquidation of trade stocks, but reports of recett 
weeks carry evidence of a more active turnovet 
in retail stores. While lacking the buoyancy 
of last Summer, consumer spending in July 
made a better than seasonal showing. The 


Dun’s Review seasonally-adjusted index 4m 
trade recorded a rise from 106.3 to 111.4 (192 
1932100), the first significant reversal ot 
the downtrend. Total trade was only fractio™ 9, 


ally under the 1941 level. 
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ation} Preliminary August sales reports show a goods and on the extension of credit, $800,- 1.7 per cent in the first three months of the 
n im} gight widening of the decline below last year 000,000 of the total savings wasinthe continued — year, while the wholesale average (USBLS) 
‘Uture | pyt this is against the unusual burst of stockup reduction of individuals’ debts. was the same in July as in April, compared 
Con} ending in August 1941, and does not suggest Placed against national income figures (U.S. with a 1.7 per cent rise in the first quarter. 
/:000;4 » drop below “normal” levels of trade. It is, Department of Commerce), these totals reveal This apparent steadiness of price averages 
lume} ;n fact, an indication of an exceptionally strong that most of the heavier income flow in recent does not mask the continuing threat of the 
cline | yaderlying trend in demand that trade figures, months has been sterilized by the unusual in- inflation danger. Inventory figures indicate 
nee. | afer absorbing the sharp losses in automotive crease of savings. Out of a national income _ that the severe production curtailment in ci- 
heav snd some home fies eet should main- _ of $27,600,000,000 in the second quarter, there vilian lines has not yet been translated into 
medi} in such a close correspondence to sales totals was available to individuals $25,400,000,000 __ retail scarcities except in a relatively few cases. 
din} juring the buying stampede of a year ago. after taxes and corporate savings, or $2,800,- Although the panicky buying of a year ago is 
ects} Through June there is nevertheless evidence 000,000 more than in the first quarter of the _ little in evidence, consumers are still susceptible 
been} o¢4 larger than usual diversion of current in- year. Net savings in this period increased an to shortage scares. While the rate of savings is 
of a als , Q 5 5 
ome into savings. Estimates made by the — estimated $2,000,000,000. sharply increased, it is based partly on the re- 
securities and Exchange Commission show P . payment of installment debts previously in- 
ee Chg Price Average Steadies ; Arata: 
hat individuals’ gross savings amounted to curred, and these will be largely liquidated by 
reat: §9.140,000,000 in the second quarter of 1942, That consumers have chosen thus far to use the middle of next year (SEC). 
SUT compared with a peak volume previously of a substantial part of higher incomes to reduce Purchases of war bonds continue to prove 
© SUPT 4810,000,000 in the final quarter of 1941. Al- debts and enlarge cash and investment hold- disappointing in relation to the quotas of the 
{Ue} most all of the substantial increase in the last ings is of marked significance as an anti- Treasury. In the first 21 days of August, sales 
rd seriod was reported due to the rise in liquid inflation force. Bolstering the Government totalled only $495,950,611 against a quota for 
| = ier ) 95:95 te) 1 
als Te. aving, i.., saving exclusive of durable goods _ price ceilings, the diversion of income to sav- the month of $815,000,000. The extent to 
inder purchases, which was estimated roughly at ings has undoubtedly been an important factor _ which the financing of the war effort has had 
diret 530,000,000 for the three months, 62 per cent holding price fluctuations to minor increases to depend on new bank credit is evident in 
more than in the first quarter and 42 per cent during the last few months. From April the rise of commercial banks’ Government 
| . . - oe +e a : 
hand} more than in all of 1940. Reflecting the re- through July living costs (NICB index) have obligations from $14,800,000,000 on December 
meni. yrictions on purchases of durable consumers’ _ risen only 0.4 per cent as against an advance of 3, 1941 to $19,400,000,000 on August 5 
rent] 
- ports P 
as by Industrial Production U. S. anp RecionaL TRADE BAROMETERS 
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TRADE ACTIVITY—A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


1. New EncLanp REcIon 
JULY, 95.4 JUNE, 89.4* JULY 1941, 96.8 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 87.8; JUNE, 94.1* 
Juty—Barometer decline from 1941 slightly larger than 
country. Boston, Portland, Hartford wholesale trade even 
with 1941, Springfield up 5%. Maine, Vermont farm in- 
come more than 40% above 1941 in May. Payrolls in- 
creased, wide gains over 1941 in Newport, Bristol, Port- 
land, Hartford, other war centers; Providence close to 1941. 
Retail collections frequently better than June. 
Avucust—Gasoline rationing continues to divert trade to 
rural areas. New England department store sales 5% be- 
low 1941. Building well ahead of 1941 despite sharp drop 
in residential activity. *Revised: 


2. New York City Recion* 


Juty—Despite unusually heavy retail sales for this 
month trade remained well below 1941. New York City 
manufacturing activity increased slightly from June due 
largely to a pick-up in apparel industry. Factory employ- 
ment advanced 1%, payrolls 3%; employment was 3% 
above 1941, payrolls 16%. Trade payrolls continued to 
decline seasonally; wholesale fell below last year, retail 
maintained a slight gain over 1941. Retail collections again 
increased markedly from the previous month. 

Aucust—New York City department store sales 10% 
below a year ago. Garment manufacturers continued to 
expand operations seasonally but failed to reach 1941 levels; 
activity best since March. Factory employment in Yonkers 
still considerably under 1941. 

* Barometer not available. 


3. ALBANY AND Syracuse REGION 


JULY, 112.2 JUNE, 103.8 JULY 1941, 114.1 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 109.3; JUNE, 105.5 
Juty—Despite better-than-average advance over June, 
barometer decline from 1941 still greater than country. 
Albany wholesale trade 10% above 1941, Syracuse 4%. 
Milk production above 1941; apple crop below. Factory 
payrolls up from June; Albany area 37% above 1941, 
Binghamton area 20%, Utica 55%, Poughkeepsie 40%, 
Syracuse 15°%. Retail collections better than June. 
Aucust—Iron mines in northern New York operating 
at full capacity; railroad construction started at North Creek 
to reopen old mines. Gloversville leather glove output on 
full-time basis. Hay crop much larger than 1941. 


4. BuFFALo AND RocuHesTEer REGION 
JULY, 98.9 JUNE, 92.7. JULY 1941, 100.4 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 95.9; JUNE, 93.5 

Juty—Barometer gain over June greater than country, 
decline from 1941 slightly larger than country. Buffalo 
wholesale trade 49% above 1941, Rochester 2%. Crop 
yields good, pasturage much better than last year. Factory 
employment reached new high; larger gains over 1941 in 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls than in Rochester. Collections steady 
with June, better than 1941. 

Avucust—Buffalo department store sales 6%, below 1941, 
Rochester off 11%. Flour milling declining, below last 
year. Large construction payrolls benefiting trade in Buf- 
falo, Elmira, Geneva, Niagara Falls. 


5. NortHERN New Jersey REGION 


JULY, 99.0 JUNE, 87.0 JULY 1941, 103.3 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 89.9; JUNE, 93.1 
Juty—Barometer gain over June much larger than coun- 
try; decline from 1941 continues greater than country. 
Newark wholesale trade 8% above 1941, up 5% from 
June. Rains beneficial to crops. Seasonal decline in fruit 
and vegetable prices. Payrolls maintained good gains over 
1941 in most industrial areas, held about steady with June. 
Collections again better than previous month. 
Aucust—Newark department store sales 6% below 
1941. Payrolls gains over 1941 much better than district 
average in Paterson, below in Jersey City. Non-war manu- 
facturers in Newark area report sales well below 1941. 


6. PHILADELPHIA REGION 
JULY, 95.3 JUNE, 89.5* JULY 1941, 109.9 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 85.8; JUNE, 95.8* 

Juty—Barometer decline from 1941 again one of largest 
in country. Philadelphia wholesale trade 15% below 1941. 
Fruit, truck crops good. Payrolls steady to up from June. 
Employment moderately above 1941; less favorable in 
Trenton, Scranton, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Reading, Al- 
toona; best in Lancaster, Wilmington, Allentown. Collec- 
tions improved over June. 

Aucust—Philadelphia area department store sales slight- 
ly below 1941. Construction activity greater than 1941. 


Hard coal output close to 1941; Scranton garment trades 
at capacity. 


*Revised. 


7. PirrssuRGH REcioNn 
JULY, IOI. JUNE, 100.0 JULY 1941, 109.4 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 92.7; JUNE, 110.1 

Juty—For past four months barometer changes from 
last month and last year less favorable than country. Pitts- 
burgh wholesale trade 12% below 1941, Erie up 1%, 
Charleston up 10%. Crop outlook very satisfactory. In- 
dustrial payrolls 15 to 20% above 1941. Steel industry 
close to capacity for many months. Soft coal mines very 
active. Collections as good as or better than June. 

Aucust—Pittsburgh department store sales 16% below 
1941. Construction very active in West Virginia, sharply 
stimulating trade around Point Pleasant. Four major con- 
struction projects in Youngstown area. 


8. CLEVELAND REGION 


JULY, 127.1 © JUNE, 123.2 JULY 1941, 125.0 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 115.7; JUNE, 122.0 
Juty—Slight barometer gain over 1941 contrasts with 
decline for country; gain from June less than country. 
Cleveland wholesale trade 5% above 1941, Akron 9%, 
Toledo 6%. May farm income in Ohio 45% above 1941. 
Crops good; wet weather damaged some hay and grains. 
Payrolls in leading cities which are war work centers 
continue to rise. Collections better than June in retailing. 
Aucust—Cleveland department store sales 10% below 
a year ago, Toledo up 8%, Akron up 3%. Manufacturing 
employment, work-weeks, payrolls expanding steadily. In 
Cleveland work-week averages 46 hours in factories. 


g. CinciNNATI AND Co_umBus REGION 


JULY, 130.9 JUNE, 122.7. JULY 1941, 128.8 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 117.8; JUNE, 123.9 

Juty—Barometer gains over last month and last year 
moderately better than country changes. Cincinnati whole- 
sale trade 5% above 1941, Columbus off 10%. Wheat, 
tobacco yields below 1941. Corn prospects improved. 
Vegetable crops good. Industrial payrolls more than 20% 
above 1941, Dayton gains smaller than Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus. Collections improved over June. 

Aucust—Cincinnati department store sales 6% below 
1941, Columbus up 2%. Trade in Zanesville ceramics 
area affected by prolonged strike at five pottery plants. 
Heavy industry at Ashland, Ky., breaking all output rec- 
ords. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LouISVILLE REGION 


JULY, 150.8 JUNE, 134.5 JULY I9Q41, 143.0 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 137.8; JUNE, 138.0 
Juty—Good barometer gains over last month and last 
year much better than country changes. Indianapolis 
wholesale trade even with 1941, Louisville off 2%. May 
farm income 50°% above 1941. Rains through harvest 
lowered wheat, oats yields. Corn crop larger than 1941, 
tobacco somewhat smaller. Payrolls up from June; in 
Louisville close to 1941 when temporary construction 
workers swelled totals. Collections better than June. 
Aucust—Indianapolis department store sales 5% above 
1941, Louisville off 16%. Wide factory payrolls gains 
over 1941 in Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Jeffersonville; de- 
clines in Evansville, Bloomington, Elkhart, Lafayette. 


11. Cuicaco REGION 
JULY, 99.8 JUNE, 98.6 JULY 1941, 107.0 


UNADJUSTED: JULY, 90.7; JUNE, 102.3 

Juty—Barometer comparisons with 1941 considerably 
less favorable than country throughout 1942. Chicago 
wholesale trade 9% below 1941. Corn, soybean prospects 
very good; oats and wheat fair. Industrial payrolls 15 to 
20% above 1941; up slightly in month, Decatur up 9%, 
Freeport 6%, Granite City off 10% due to strike, Rockford 
off 4%. Retail collections better than June. 

Avucust—Chicago department store sales 5% below 
1941. Wholesale trade more active than July. Factory 
payrolls in Gary, Peoria close to 1941; gains above district 
average in LaPorte, Hammond. 


12. Detroit REGION 
JULY, 148.7. JUNE, 122.1 JULY 1941, 136.5 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 127.9; JUNE, 123.3 

Ju_ty—Barometer gains much better than country. De- 
troit wholesale trade 10% above 1941, Grand Rapids off 
12%. May farm income 25% above 1941. Crop prospects 
improved over June, still relatively poor around Saginaw. 
Pasturage markedly better than 1941. Factory payrolls 
expanding steadily, widening gain over 1941 when auto 
output declined seasonally. Collections better than June. 

Aucust—Detroit department store sales 45% above 1941. 
Industrial employment in Detroit area increasing steadily; 
in Grand Rapids still below last year due to retooling 
but hirings increasing. Collections much above 1941. 


THE MATERIAL IN THE PARAGRAPH SUMMARIES Coy; 
THE MONTH OF JULY AND THREE WEEKS OF Avcusr 


THE BAROMETERS 
The barometers are composite indexes compiled by | shrowg 


Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCanp. 
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Erickson, Inc.; the years 1928-1932 equal 100. In ead change: 
paragraph the indexes on the first line are adjusted fy, 7" 
seasonal variation; those on the second line are un 42, DE 
adjusted. References in the paragraphs are to the ad. drian 
justed indexes. A table of barometer figures and a Map Kod ( 
of relative changes in trade by regions are on page 3; | pay Cit 

Detroit 


THE SUMMARIES 


The estimates of trade changes and other reports in Flint 


the paragraphs are based upon opinions and commen 
of business men in various lines of trade, gathered ang 
weighed by the local Dun & BrapsTREET offices, De. 
partment store sales are from the Federal Reserve Board: | 
payroll and employment figures from State Labor De. 


Grand | 
Jackson 
Kalama 
Lansing 
Saginay 


partments and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


CITY LIST 


In the narrow columns below, the check transaction 
figures are bank debits published by the Federal Re. 
serve Board; the retail sales estimates are from loca 
Dun & BRADSTREET offices. 


13. MI 
Green 

Manito’ 
Milwau 
Oshkos! 
Sheboy: 


—?d 


The relative change in trade activity in various citie; 
throughout the country in July 1942 as compared with 


July 1941 1s reflected by the figures below. Percentage 


4. M 


changes are for retail trade estimates (italics) and check AND : 


transactions. 

1. NEW ENGLAND 
Bangor .....+ 5 + 3 
Boston ......+ 4 +11 
Brockton a oe | 
Burlington ..—10 
Fall River. +14 
Hartford ....4+ 3 +35 
Holyoke .........+22 
RAMON c 25.55 cks +25 
ee ee +7 
Manchester ....... +14 


New Bedford.+ 5 +16 
New Haven 0+ 7 


Portland +10 +70 
Providence ..+ 4 +24 
Springfield 0 +40 
Waterbury . +17 
Worcester +2 +415 


2. NEW YORK CITY 
Bridgeport —7 
New York City+ 1*+ 5 
Stamford . . oe 
*Department stores only. 


3. ALBANY AND 


SYRACUSE 

Albany —15 —19 
Binghamton .— 9 +12 
Poughkeepsie .....+12 
Syracuse 0+ 8 
Utica — 3 +18 
4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 

Buffalo +6+8 
Elmira + 4 +38 
Jamestown ... $10 
Rochester +4448 
5. NORTHERN 

NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City + 4 
Montclair ..— 3 
Newark +6+ 8 
Passaic _. +29 
6. PHILADELPHIA 
Allentown 0+ 3 
Altoona ..— 8 
Camden +13 
Chester .... 60 
Harrisburg ..— 2 +23 
Hazleton . ...— 2 
Johnstown ........+ 8 
Lancaster +4+7 
Lebanon ......$10 
Norristown .......+ 7 
Philadelphia .+ 5 — 3 
Reading .....— 1 —15 
Scranton .—15 — 2 
Trenton .....+ 2 0 
Wilkes-Barre .+ 2 +10 


Aberdec 
6. PHILADELPHIA Billings 
Williamsport .- 3 44) _ Bismarc 
Wilmington .— 6 +3 “ee 
York. ...... 4 akin 
Ft uth 
7. PITTSBURGH Eau Cl 
Butler Sec ee — 
Charleston ...—15 +2 | pe F 
Erie ae 
Franklin : +22 . saa 
Greensburg . +1 ‘ee 
Homestead .. | spate 
: : La Cros 
Huntington — 6 +19 ? Mankat 
Oil City. . és nase ‘Marquet 
Parkersburg ......—12 rape 
Pittsburgh ...— 6 18 | ym 
Sharon $20 TY , 
W 
Warren ‘ +20 «A 
Wheeling eos Clou 
Youngstown .—15 +? St ae 
Sioux F. 
8. CLEVELAND riety 
Akron — 1 +33 | Superior 
Canton ..—15 421 Winona 
Cleveland ...— 3 417 
Hamilton .... +11 
Lima . + 5 +20 
Lorain . -2 Es IOV 
Toledo +342 on 
Burlingt 
Cedar R 
9. CINCINNATI Clinton 
AND COLUMBUS tl 
Cincinnati ...— 2 +18 p,. rt 
Columbus ...—15 + 4 Dubuque 
Tages ge 
oe Lincoln 
Middletown .. +28 I Mason ¢ 
Springfield ..+ 5 +13 Moccasin 
Steubenville j -3) Omaha 
Zanesville 5s Sioux C: 
Waterloa 
10. INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 
Evansville ...+13 +33 
Fort Wayne. .+0 +38 eg 
Indianapolis .+ 4 +22. East St. I 
Louisville —10 +8 od 
Owensboro +2) rg 
Terre Haute..+ 2 +11, alia. 
» Springfie 
11. CHICAGO 
Aurora + Siz. KAN 
Bloomington +5 Atchison 
Champaign-Urbana + 6 rtlesvil 
Chicago — 3 +16 Mporia 
Danville ...- —- Enid 
Yecat San aaa : 
EET | oc 
gir mio +2, tins 
Gary 20s ndepend 
Hammond ....-:: il Joplin 
Moline ++" 7. BRansas ( 
Peoria -35 ‘ elawrence 
Rockford ....- 1 + 6 aMuskoge 
South Bend..+ 6 tr S0klahom, 
7a 


Springfield ..+ 1 





OVERS 
UGUsr, | 


U.$. TRADE BAROMETER: ADJUSTED: JULY 111.4, JUNE 
106.3, JULY 1941 112.4; UnapJ., JULY 101.4, JUNE 108.9 
The relative change in trade activity in various cities 
throughout the country in July 1942 as compared with 


ed by July 1941 45 re flected by the figures below. Percentage 
Cann. are for retail trade estimates (italics) and chec 
Q changes are | 
wansactions. 
ed for pransaci 
eun 12 DETROIT 17. KANSAS CITY 
he ad- ian + 8 Okmulgee — 3 
Adnia ‘ 
amap § pattle Creek +20 Pittsburg +49 
fe 21. | pay City +16 St. Joseph —15 +25 
i Detroit + 5 +421 Topeka + 2 +23 
. | Flint + 7 Tulsa — ]1—2 
— Grand Rapids —75 + 4 _ Salina +81 
res tackson +23 Wichita 239) 2.39 
= Kalamazoo a 3 3 
—e 4 18. MARYLAND 
De. | Saginaw + AND VIRGINIA 
istics, cr bar +20 
Bristo ( 
| 13, MILWAUKEE Cumberland 0 
TRe Green Bay + 8 7? Danville +14 
| , | Manitowoc +e Hagerstown +26 
ora | Milwaukee 0+21 Lynchburg ..—10 0 
Oshkosh ieee Newport News +33 
| Sheboygan +30 Norfolk +13 +38 
cities Portsmouth 61 
‘with Fe aaamiane — 4 154 
tage 44 MINNEAPOLIS Roanoke ee 
check ND ST. PAUL Washington +15 +20 
Aberdeen se 
a. eer ; 19. NORTH AND 
ismarck 9. 
+41 eg me + 9 SOUTH CAROLINA 
th Dickinson +26 Asheville —20 + 9 
t Duluth + 7—2 Charleston ..+25 +18 
Fau Claire +16 Charlotte — 5 +42 
, | Fargo —10 +16 Columbia — 7 +15 
— 1!) Grand Forks — 6 Durham +87 
+2 Great Falls...— 8 + 5 Greensboro + 9 
+15 Helena — 8 Greenville +20 +20 
+22 Sronwood + 8 Raleigh +5—9 
+1 | Jamestown + 9 Spartanburg +9 
0 4 La Crosse — 5 0 Wilmington .+ 8 +55 
i Mankato —§ Winston-Salem 0 +44 
* | Marquette —2 
—12 a 
+18 | Minneapolis +18 +10 20. ATLANTA AND 
2p | Minot -+ 6 BIRMINGHAM 
He Red Wing +13 Albany a 
hi ay — 7 Atlanta a 
etic — 2 Augusta +20 +11 
St. Paul — 3 +15 ie 5 
. ; irmingham .— 1] +17 
Sioux Falls...-+-10 +42 B aa 8] 
ttid.......47 2 aa 
3 . Chattanooga .+15+107 
+35 Superior +17 5 4124 
+21 Winona + 6 enero es nr 
7 otha 
rH Elberton + 1 
120 Knoxville +2411 
_? 15% IOWA AND Macon + 5 +41 
NEBRASKA Mobile +10 +65 
Burlington ..+ 7 Montgomery .+ 6 +23 
Cedar Rapids. — 2 +20 Nashville + 5 +23 
Clinton +9 Newnan +26 
118 Davenport 0+ 7 Savannah — 9 +39 
4 DesMoines...+ 2 +20 Valdosta +26 
LB Dubuque — 3 0 
= Fremont . ... $38 
«4 “ase 410 42g 21: FLORIDA 
5 Mason City shee aif: Jacksonville .— 5 +18 
; < | Muscatine .. +16 Miami —10 +7 
ai Omaha .....+ 8 +30 Pensacola +45 
Nioux City...+ 5 +33 Tampa +10 +31 
Waterloo ....— 1 +19 
22. MEMPHIS 
+33 EI Dorado +44 
-23 16. ST. LOUIS Fort Smith... 0 +16 
2 East St. Louis +28 Greenville +9 
- § Quincy .....— 6 +15 Helena ... +16 
27 StLouis.....4 24 7 Little Rock...+ 9 +15 
+] Sedalia..... 2.2.2.4 8 Memphis +1045 
Springfield ..— 9 +12 Pine Bluff +16 
Texarkana .. +170 
- $817. KANSAS CITY 
- OF Atchison 429 23: NEW ORLEANS 
16 rtlesville 2... — 1 Hattiesburg ... +34 
i Mporia .. +21 Jackson +8+ 8 
Wgmend ............ 1 Meridian .........+10 
1] pouthrie ee ere: +4 New Orleans. + 7 + 4 
- Hutchinson ...... . +27 Vicksburg +44 
9 Independence ee — 1 
: alin Bisse harass +25 24. TEXAS 
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BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


13. MitwauKkeE Recion 


JULY, 121.4 JUNE, 122.4 JULY 1941, III.5 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 115.8; JUNE, 125.1 

Juty—Barometer declined slightly from June but re- 
mained well above 1941 against decrease for country. 
Milwaukee wholesale trade 5° below last year. Pastures, 
hay fields much better than 1941; dairy production heavy 
for season. May farm income 33% above 1941. Indus- 
trial payrolls continue steady rise, about 30% over 1941 
but vary considerably from town to town. Collections 
better than June. 

AuGcust—Milwaukee department store sales 894 above 
1941. Fond du Lac, Madison, Manitowoc, West Allis still 
lead in payroll gains over 1941; Janesville, Kenosha remain 
below a year ago. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut REGION 


JULY, 116.1 JUNE, 110.3 JULY 1941, 116.0 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 117.4; JUNE, 118.5 
Juty—Barometer gains over last month and last year 
slightly better than country changes. Minneapolis whole- 
sale trade 159% above 1941, Duluth up 10% Great Falls 
off 7%, Sioux Falls off 10%. Bumper grain crops; hail 
caused some damage in Montana. Livestock numbers 
heavy, condition excellent. Payrolls steady to above 1941, 
up from June. Collections steady to better than June. 
Aucust—St. Paul retail trade slightly below 1941. In- 
dustrial employment gains over 1941 largest in eastern 
area, centering in Duluth-Superior, Twin Cities; through- 
out region war boom aiding centers such as Great Falls, 
Hot Springs, Provo, Rapid City, Sioux Falls. 


15. lowa anp NepraskaA REGION 


JULY, 98.6 JUNE, 103.7. JULY 1941, 87.8 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 95.5; JUNE, 102.5 
Juty—Barometer gain over 1941 again one of best in 
country. Des Moines wholesale trade 2% above 1941, 
Omaha 15%, Sioux City off 5°. Wheat, corn, pig crops 
very good. May farm income 34% above 1941 in Iowa, 
54% in Nebraska. Factory employment up slightly from 
June, sizable increases at Ottumwa, Fort Madison, Sioux 
City, Cedar Rapids. Collections better than June. 
Aucust—Nebraska department store sales 5° above 
1941. Dubuque employment and payrolls continue rela- 
tively slow; little war work. Livestock marketings much 
above last year; farm prices best in 21 years. 


16. St. Louis Recion 


JULY, 117.8 JUNE, 107.8 JULY 1941, 121.1 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 101.1; JUNE, 110.8 

Juty—Good barometer gain over last month after sharp 
decline during June; decrease from 1941 greater than 
country. St. Louis wholesale trade 5°% larger than last 
year. Heavy rains delayed crop progress, cut early harvests, 
but yield still good. Cotton crop conditions considerably 
below 1941. Payrolls and productior steady with June, 
well above 1941. Collections improved at retail. 

Aucust—St. Louis department store sales 2% below 
1941. Payrolls increasing at Quincy as new plant expands 
hirings. Rolla and Jefferson City continue to benefit 
from nearby cantonment trade. 


17. Kansas City RecIon 


JULY, 113.8 JUNE, 112.9 JULY 1941, 107.2 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 108.2; JUNE, 106.1 

Juty—Barometer gains over last year throughout 1942 
much more favorable than country changes. Kansas City 
wholesale trade 15% above 1941, Oklahoma City 2%. 
Wheat, corn yields much above average of recent years. 
May farm income 46% above 1941 in Oklahoma, 27°% 
in Kansas. Industrial employment 10 to 15% above 1941, 
steady to up in month. Collections steady to better than 
June. 

Aucust—Kansas City department store sales 10% above 
1941, Wichita 13%, St. Joseph 10%, Oklahoma City 10%, 
Tulsa 15%. Large construction projects increasing pay- 
rolls in Wichita. War work booming Tulsa trade. 


18. MARYLAND AND VirciniA REGION 
JULY, 153.3 JUNE, 128.0 JULY 1941, 145.4 


UNADJUSTED: JULY, 135.1; JUNE, 128.4 

Juty—Large barometer advance over June carries index 
above last year again. Baltimore wholesale trade 10% 
above 1941, Norfolk 25%, Richmond 6%. Tobacco, 
potato, soybean, peanut crops larger than 1941. Fruit 
crop good. Employment steady to up in month, good 
gains over 1941. Major industries have operated for many 
months close to capacity. Retail collections better than 
June. 

Aucust—Baltimore department store sales 4°% above 
1941. Washington employment 20 to 25% above a year 
ago, still rising. Bristol payrolls increased some $30,000 
weekly by large construction projects. 


19. NortH aNp SoutH Carouina Recion 


JULY, 168.0 JUNE, 160.9 JULY 1941, 141.7 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 149.0; JUNE, 148.8 

Juty—Barometer gain over last year largest in country; 
increase from June same as country. Wilmington whole- 
sale trade 10% above 1941, Charleston 25°4, Winston- 
Salem even with 1941, Charlotte off 7°94. Crops suffered 
from intense heat, yield prospects favorable however. 
Cotton crop sharply higher than 1941. Employment steady 
with June, about 10% above 1941. Retail collections 
improved over June. 

Aucust—Charleston bank clearings 10% above a year 
ago. Tobacco markets opening with prices substantially 
higher than last year. Large plant construction under way 
outside Charlotte employing many ‘workers. 


20. ATLANTA AND BirMINGHAM REGION 
JULY, 165.4 JUNE, 157.0 JULY 1941, 153.9 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 144.1; JUNE, 147.9 

Juty—Barometer gains over June and 1941 continue 
much more favorable than country changes. Atlanta 
wholesale trade even with 1941, Birmingham up 20%, 
Nashville 8°%%4. May farm income 82% above 1941 in 
Georgia, 30% in other areas. Tobacco yield larger than 
1941. Industrial payrolls above 1941, Alabama 60%, 
Georgia 20%, Tennessee 30%. Collections steady to better 
than June. 

Aucust—Atlanta department store sales even with 1941, 
Nashville off 2°%. Cotton crop outlook above average, 
better than 1941 except in Tennessee. Building material 
plants in Atlanta, Augusta working part-time. 


21. Firoripa REGION 


JULY, 160.8 JUNE, 164.0 JULY 1941, 167.9 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 137.8; JUNE, 135.5 
Juty—Barometer decline from June against rise for 
country; decrease from 1941 greater than country. Jack- 
sonville wholesale trade 3°%4 above 1941, Tampa 8%, 
Miami off 15°%%. Citrus crop outlook much better than 
Departure of troops from Camp Blanding for 


1941. 
maneuvers cut trade volume in nearby towns. Industrial 
payrolls up from June, 30% above 1941. Collections 


steady to better than 1941. 

Aucust—Miami department store sales well below a 
year ago. War construction, largely for military personnel, 
remains important in supporting employment in this region. 
Cigar output well above last year. 


22. Mempuis REGION 


JULY, 134.4 JUNE, 139.3 JULY 1941, 130.1 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 121.2; JUNE, 125.9 
Juty—Despite decline from June barometer continued 
to gain over 1941. Memphis wholesale trade 10% above 
1941. Hot dry weather caused substantial decline in corn 
and rice crop prospects which are below last year. Cotton 
crop condition considerably below 1941. Payrolls up from 
June as building, furniture, beverage industries stepped up 
output. Retail collections better than June. 
Aucust—Memphis department store sales 10% above 
1941, Little Rock 23%. Rainfall throughout area bene- 
fited crops. Cotton crop making excellent pregress. Large 
construction project to employ 7,500 in Fort Smith. 


23. New Orveans REGION 


JULY, 135.8 JUNE, 126.8 JULY 1941, 134.4 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 120.3; JUNE, 119.3 
Juty—Barometer gains again more favorable than 
country changes. New Orleans wholesale trade 15% above 
1941. May farm marketing income 5% below 1941 in 
Mississippi, 15°% in Louisiana. Outlook for leading crops 
above all recent years. Payrolls sharply higher than 1941; 
outstanding gains around New Orleans. Order to stop 
construction of large shipyard released 7,000 workers but 
most re-employed. Collections better than June. 
Aucust—Closing of Flora ordnance plant adversely af- 
fected trade in that area. Petroleum and refining industry 
on uptrend; crude oil output 5% above 1941. Military 
buying continues to stimulate New Orleans area trade. 


24. Texas REGION 


JULY, 155.7 JUNE, 141.9 JULY 1941, 143.0 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 135.0; JUNE, 134.8 

Juty—Barometer gains much better than country 
changes. Dallas wholesale trade 10% above 1941, San 
Antonio 8%, Fort Worth 25%, Shreveport and El Paso 
5%, Houston off 2%. Major crops larger than average 
of recent years. Wheat crop failure in Wichita Falls area. 
Factory payrolls up from June; large gains over 1941 in 
Beaumont, Fort Worth, Waco, below 1941 in Wichita Falls. 
Collections steady to better than June. 

Aucust—Dallas department store sales 6% below 1941, 
Houston off 8%, Fort Worth up 3%. War projects aiding 
Amarillo, Lubbock trade. Range conditions spotty, affected 
by dry weather in West, generally below 1941. 











BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


25. Dexver REGION 
135.7. JUNE, JULY 1941, 124.9 
UNADJUSTED: JULY 3; JUNE, 123.0 
Juty—Barometer gains over June and 1941 much better 
than country changes. Denver wholesale trade 10°4% below 
1941, Albuquerque up 2 In New Mexico and South- 
western Colorado crops and from dry 
weather; in irrigated sections water generally adequate. 
Employment varies from even with to high last 
year where war projects are under way. Collections steady 
with 1941. 
Aucust—Denver department store sales 2 


5 I22. 


JULY, 


125. 


ranges suffering 


above 


above 1941. 


Construction work in Denver area progressing rapidly, 
influx of workers continues; housing strained. Metal 
mining expansion hindered by ught labor supply. 
26. Sart Lake City Recion 
JULY, 127.6 JUNE, 122.7* JULY 1941, 116.9 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 115.9; JUNE, 121.4* 


Juty—Good barometer gain over 1941 contrasts with 
drop for country. Salt Lake City wholesale trade 10 
below 1941, Boise up 5 May farm income from market- 
ings 68°% above 1941 in Idaho, 39° in Utah. Sugar beet, 
potato yields larger than 1941, fruits generally smaller. 
Ranges furnishing good grazing. Payrolls well above 
1941, steady to up in month. Collections better than June. 

Aucust—Salt Lake City department store sales 20 
above 1941. Provo, Ogden, Salt Lake City show large 
trade gains over 1941. In small farming communities 
trade reflects loss of population to war centers. | *Revised. 


27. PortTLAND AND SEATTLE REGION 
142.5 JUNE, 140.4 JULY 1941, 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 136.7; JUNE, 138.4 

Juty—Barometer gain over 1941 again one of largest 
in country; advance from June less than country. Port- 
land wholesale trade 14° above 1941, Seattle 8°. Winter 
wheat crop below 1941 record harvest but well above 


JULY, 120.6 


ve 


WwW 


5A > 


other recent years. Fruit crops heavier than last year. 
Industrial payrolls still rising, sharply higher than last 
Collections steady with June. 


year 

Avcust—Seattle department store sales 18 above 
1941. War industries and construction continue to in- 
crease employment. Shortage of logs and labor holds 


lumber output somewhat below capacity. 


28. San Francisco REGION 
JULY, 123.1 JUNE, 115.4 JULY 1941, 116.6 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 111.9; JUNE, 111.7 


Juty—Steady barometer uptrend lifted index above 
1941 for first time since April. San Francisco wholesale 
trade 10°4 above 1941. Grain crop yields and cotton out- 
look above all recent years. Flaxseed harvest completed, 
crop good. Near-record almond crop, walnut outlook 
below 1941. Industrial payrolls increased from June, 
115°4 above 1941. Collections better than June. 


Avucust—-San Francisco department store sales about 
even with 1941. Fresno industrial activity slower, below 
Jast year due to Government restrictions. Farm labor 
shortage problem more acute. 


29. Los ANGELES REGION 
) 


JULY, 118.9 JUNE, 109.5 JULY I94I, 120.8 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 110.0; JUNE, 106.1 
Juty—Good barometer gain over May; decline from 


1941 still greater than country. Los Angeles wholesale 
trade 25% above 1941, Phoenix 6° Arizona ranges un- 
usually dry for season; cattle holding up quite well. Field 
Record orange shipments, 
up to new record in 


Collections better than 


crops progressed satisfactorily. 
lemons disappointing. — Payrolls 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, San Diego. 
June. 

Aucust—Los Angeles department store sales about even 
with 1941. Military and industrial construction throughout 
district continues to stimulate trade. Mining of strategic 
metals expanded. Resort business below 1941. 


SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 
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More detailed figures appear in 
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The relative change in trade activity in 


S. TrRaDE BAROMETER: 


ADJUSTED: JULY 111.4, Jung 
Be ee 1941 112.43 UNADJ., JULY 101.4, JUNE 108g 


©AVMIOUS Cites 


throughout the country in July 1942 as con 1pared with 


July 1941 1s reflected by the figures 
changes are for retail trade estimates 


transactions. 
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27. PORTLAND 
AND SEATTLE 
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rAILURE RATE LESS THAN NORMAL 


| Business failures numbered 764 in 
july compared with 804 in June and 
ws a year ago. Liabilities were also 
down; to $5,548,000 from $9,906,000 last 

month and $13,422,000 in June 1941. 
/Although the month’s decline in the 
| number of failures amounted to 5 per 
cent it was less of a drop than occurred 
ijt July and fell short of the average 
downturn at this season of the year. 

The insolvency index fell from 45.3 
fjilures in every 10,000 concerns in busi- 
| ness to 43-2 in July, but when seasonally 
adjusted measured the departure from 
! normal by rising 1.8 points to 48.0 from 
jo2in June. The adjusted index thus 
denoted a slight rise in failures, re- 
vesing the trend which had been 
consistently downward since March, 
following sharp increases at the be- 
ginning of the year. The index was 14 
per cent lower than a year ago, but at 
about the level prevailing in the last 
quarter of 194T. 

The failure record includes but a 
small portion of total withdrawals from 
business. It has served in the past, 
|however, to indicate the general direc- 
‘tion of total withdrawals, and to date 
there is no evidence that it is failing in 
this function at the present time. 


Summary: Failures were down in 
July in all main industry groups except 
commercial service. The decline was 
most pronounced in manufacturing, 
where failures were off 11 per cent from 
June. Retail trade failures dropped 
only 4 per cent, less than the July aver- 
age, and together with service failures 
were responsible for the less-than- 
normal drop in the record as a whole. 

The monthly decline occurred 
among small concerns for the most part. 
 Hiabstantial sized concerns—debts be- 
) ween $25,000 and $100,000o—continued 

0 go out at the same rate as in May 
and June, but there was some improve- 
ment among large concerns, failures 
with debts of $100,000 and over num- 
oering only 10 compared with 17 last 
month and 16 a year ago. Only three 
Federal Reserve diedias reported a 
: failure rise in July—Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and San Francisco. Failures 
Were generally off in the rest of the 
“ountry, with a particularly sharp drop 
inthe Boston and Cleveland areas. 
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‘ Manufacturing: The 11 per cent 
decline in total manufact turing failures 
_ Was the net result of mixed trends 
vithin the separate lines of production. 


‘ 


Failures were off in food, lumber, 
leather, and machinery products. In 
printing and publishing they were still 
high, and an increase was noted 
structural and ornamental iron and 
steel products. Furniture and electrical 
machinery failures settled down again 
after a spurt last month. During the 
month manufacturing failures in- 
creased somewhat in the Philadelphia 
and San Francisco areas. 

Cases with debts between $25,000 and 
$100,000 continued to hold up, but there 
were only two large failures with debts 
of $100,000, compared with seven last 
month and nine a year ago, a manufac- 
turer of drugs and a manufacturer of 
blankets. 

Compared with a year ago failures 
were noticeably fewer at the present 
time in food and clothing lines, but 
higher levels were noted in printing, 
and in stone, clay, glass, and in pig iron 
and steel products, 


Retail Trade: Increased failures in 
clothing stores, particularly shoe stores 
and women’s accessory shops, and in 
drug stores, restaurants, and garages 
prevented the retail decline from as- 
suming normal proportions for July. 
Failures were down among furniture, 
house furnishings and electrical appli- 
ance stores, among lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, and especially 
among food stores. Failures in most 
lines except the automotive group were 
well under the numbers a year ago, 
although restaurants and drug stores 
showed little change. 

Failures increased among substantial 
sized retailers as among the larger 
manfacturers. There were 26 retail 
failures with debts between $25,000 and 
$100,000 compared with 19 last month 
and 12 one year ago. 

There were three large failures in- 
cluding an automobile dealer, a garage 
owner, and a building supply dealer. 


Other Groups: Wholesale failures 
have. been relatively stationary during 
the last four months and again in July 
showed little change as a group, al- 
though there was an increase among 
jobbers of dry goods and apparel, and 
a drop in automotive and hardware 
lines. 

Commercial service failures on the 
other hand have risen steadily each 
month since May. The July increase 
was particularly apparent in trucking 
and laundering. 
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INSOLVENCY 
INDEX 


Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 








L1it 





1940 


Dun’s INsoLvENcy INDEX * 
Unadjusted 
Adjusted, seasonally . 

NUMBER OF FAILURES 

NuMBER BY Si1zE OF Dest 
Under $5,000 
$5,000-$25,000 
$25,000-$100,000 
$100,000 and over 


CurRENT LIABILITIES 
Tora LiaBILitiEs 


July 
1942 


43.2 
48.0 
764 
377 
311 
66 
10 


$8,548 
9,489 


17 
(Liabilitte 
$9,906 
12,189 


1942 

July Per Cent 
1941 Change 
50-4 —I4 
56.0 —I4 
g08 —16 
519 —27 
298 + 4 

75 —I2 

16 — 38 

-s in thousands) 

$13,422 — 36 
14,097 = aa 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
More detailed figures in Dun’s Statistica, Review. 


Fartures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


(Current liabilities in 
thousands of dollars) 


MINING, MANUFACTURING 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous 
Food and Kindred Products 
Textile Mill Products, Apparel 
Lumber, Lumber Products 
Paper, Printing, Publishing 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . 
Leather, Leather Products. . 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. . 
Iron and Steel, and Products. . 
Machinery 
Transportation Equipment. 
Miscellaneous 


WHOLESALE TRADE 

Food and Farm Products 
Apparel 

Dry Goods eT a re : 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware 
Chemicals and Drugs. . 

Motor Vehicles, Equipment 
Miscellaneous . . . 
RETAIL TRADE 
Food and Liquor 
General Merchandise 

Apparel and Accessories 
Furniture, Home Furnishings 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware 
Automotive Group ; 
Eating and Drinking Places. . 
Drug Stores : 
Miscellaneous 


CONSTRUCTION 

General Building Cnmeansins 
Building Sub-contractors 
Other Contractors . 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 

Highway Transportation 
Miscellaneous Public Services. . . 
Hotels . a 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing. 
Laundries .. .. : 
Undertakers err 
Other Personal Services. Ree 
Business and Repair Services 




















-—Number—\ 
July July 
1942 1941 
120 165 

5 9 
19 36 
24 34 
II 18 
20 19 

5 4 

3 5 

5 I 

8 6 

5 6 

I 2 
14 25 
64 74 
22 24 

4 4 

6 3 

6 6 

I 3 

2 3 
23 31 

465 570 
138 184 
22 29 
50 77 
26 37 
24 29 
47 36 
go 95 
41 40 
27 43 
63 59 
a7 18 
33 40 

3 I 
52 40 
18 9 

I I 

2 3 

5 5 

8 2 

5 3 

5 9 

8 8 
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July July 
1942 1941 
2,078 6,698 
85 429 
265 731 
486 562 
191 597 
22 584 
177 55 
18 72 
129 272 
161 126 
156 346 
9 36 
177 2,888 
1,021 1,573 
440 569 
47 26 
236 86 
48 220 

4 15 

18 22 
228 635 
3,950 3,579 
635 735 
264 147 
515 432 
228 517 
366 166 
681 201 
787 621 
305 257 
169 503 
584 1,072 
319 610 
249 412 
16 50 
gI5 500 
407 120 
12 59 
58 50 

2 31 
121 140 
26 I5 
39 46 
114 39 








SO MUCH 
FOR 


SO LITTLE 


The finest L. L. Brown 
bond, instead of ordinary 
paper, adds only 2% to 
letter costs, but makes cor- 
respondence 100% in 
character, prestige, im- 
pressiveness. Your printer 
will be glad to furnish you 
with L. L. Brown papers. 


LL.BROWN 
Bonp Paper 


MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS. 


ESTAB HED IBA9 


ADVANCE BOND’ 


New White Linen & Cotton Fiores 


L. BROWN’S LINEN’ 


% New While Linen & Cotton Fibre 
FORWARD BOND 
100% New Cotton Fibres 
GREYLOCK BOND 


75% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT BOND 


50% New Cotton Fibres 

















HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 





Little Things—It's the little things 
that count, and that’s the title of a 
booklet (twelve pages) published by 


| Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
| Allis-Chal Manufact g 
| pany, Milwaukee, to help America’s 








“War on Waste” program. 

How can one paper clip win the 
war, it asks. It can’t, it answers, “but 
every pound of metal you put into a 
tank helps give protection to some 
American soldier.” 

Pointing to the importance of con- 
serving even the most minor office 
supplies, it goes into detail on best 
methods for prolonging the life of 
items commonly used in offices, ending 
with what could be called the ten com- 
mandments of conserving office sup- 
plies. 


1. Keep your typewriter clean and 


| in good mechanical condition at all 
| times. Cover it every night. 


2. Conserve paper. Use both sides 


| of letterheads and copy sheets. Re-use 
| manila envelopes, carbon paper, and 


file folders and dividers. 
3. Use staples instead of clips. Re- 


| use clips. 


4. Use rubber bands and rubber 
cement sparingly. Re-use rubber bands. 

5- Get full use from pencils. 

6. Make erasers last longer. 

7. Re-use dust cloths. 
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8. Reverse typewriter ribbons for 
longer wear. 

g. Turn out unneeded lights. 

10. Make only essential phone calls 
and make them brief. 

It’s free upon request. 


Thanite—Although the supply of 
imported insect killers—pyrethrum, 
rotenone, derris, or cube resin—is on 
the wane, a new insecticide concentrate 
for fly sprays is being made from a de- 
rivative of the Southern pine. The 
concentrate, known as Thanite, is con- 
sidered a more powerful killing agent 
than those now in use. It is not toxic 
to warm-blooded animals and requires 
no other fortifying toxic agent for 
sprays. Tests of its various possibilities 
are still being conducted by scientists 
for the Hercules Powder Company. 
Experimental work was carried on by 
co-operative fellowships at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware and the Kansas State 
College of Agriculture. 


Heat Beater—Taking salt to re- 
place that lost by perspiration during 
hot weather or hot work is a very old 
trick, widely publicized more recently 
by the sale of industrial salt tablets and 
dispensers. An additional resistance 
builder is vitamin C, it has been an- 
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There are plenty of cylinders for the 
BATTLE OF BRAINS 322232 


for dictating machines will 
continue to be available for the duration. 
There is no need to hoard them. 

This is good news, indeed, to executives 
who are using dictating machines to keep 
pace with the accelerated mental produc- 
tion required in today’s battle of brains. 

Dictaphone equipment likewise is still 
available. It has to be distributed with a 
greater sense of responsibility than for- 
merly, but if you are an over-worked pro- 
duction executive trying to keep ahead 
of almost incredible volumes of work you 
owe it to yourself to get in touch with us. 

In the Army, Navy and other vital war 
services Dictaphone equipment has shown 
itself indispensable to a variety of uses. 
Now, when all America is united in the 
greatest single task of all, the value of the 
Dictaphone Method is being proved as 
never before. 

After the war is won we'll be ready to 
serve thousands of businessmen who by 
war necessity have learned the advantages 
of doing away with such handicapping 
habits as antiquated, time-wasting, two- 
person dictation. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











































ACCURATE AS A TARGET RIFLE... fast-firing as a Garand ALL DICTAPHONE ELECTRICORD* EQUIPMENT is designed 

... the U. S. Army’s deadly new anti-aircraft guns are de- ve, or reserved for the armed services and their direct suppliers. 

signed to take a terrible toll of enemy planes. fe STATES Today in airplane control centers are batteries of Dicta- 

faonps phone Electricord Belt Recorders which make permanent 

records of all flight instructions. Continuous recording is 

done on small flexible belts which are practically unbreak- 

able, and which can be folded and filed away. 

: : ‘ : : Another development is the Dictaphone Special Electri- 

a eee eat ea ate di the brags of the cord recording-reproducing machine which records from electric 
h oe TI kine eel ths tn sank thee antints with communications equipment and is being made for the U. S. Army 

Se sat eee Seer! eee oS - Signal Corps and other essential war services. 

deadly accuracy and almost incredible speed, the instant the i . ‘ ' ; 

enemy is sighted. This special equipment for war use is typical of the developments 

of Dictaphone research which will be available for civilian use 


These guns are aimed and fired by remote control. The 
marksman simply sights and follows the target with a finder. 
and releases the trip mechanism which fires the gun. The 
gun barrel swings in unison with the aiming device. 











Thus the skill and precision which have been developed in the after the war is won. 
manufacture of Dictaphone dictating machines have now been *The name Electricord, formerly Telecord, is now applied 
turned to make one of the Army’s most complex mechanisms. to Dictaphone ecauipment which is electrically amplified 


DICTA PH O N ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT (erm iiince conn 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT  sctcrwwicnuistoieaart oApplod, 
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CONSERVE RUBBER 
BANDS with 





«..and do the job of packaging 
small forms more efficiently. 


Liberty STRING BINDERS offer an 


economical method for packaging all 
kinds of small forms... easily... 
securely ... so they can be referred to 
quickly at any time. Rid yourself of 
packages broken open by rotted rubber 
bands or tedious tying and untying 
string when reference is necessary. 
Use Liberty STRING BINDERS. 
Thousands of banks and large concerns— 
leaders in efficiency—use Liberty STRING 
BINDERS ... have been for years. 
AVAILABLE ANY SIZE—PLAIN OR PRINTED 

Cost less than 2¢ eachin 
quantities of 250 or more. 
For full information and 
FREE SAMPLES just 
attach this ad to your 
letterhead together with 
form to be packaged and 
mail it today. D 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 











How fo speed 


WAR WORK 


Fluorescent with 


the Wakefield AC E 


The ACE is “tops” for office and drafting room. 
Puts 90% of its light down on desk or board to 
help eyes and hands work faster, more accurate- 
ly, with less strain. And it’s an “ace” for office 
space with poor ceilings, too. Trim and func- 
tional in design. Maintenance cost is low. Easy 
to clean and relamp. And it’s a Certified 
FLEUR-O-LIER, checked and certified by Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories. Write for details. 
Fluorescent lighting now requires a 


specified priority rating. Our experi- 
ence on this is at your service. 


r.w. WAKEFIELD °co* 


92 DUNWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 








nounced by the director of the Du Pont 
company’s Haskell Laboratory of In- 
dustrial Toxicology. 

Persons who took pills which con- 
tained vitamin C did not suffer from 
heat cramps and heat exhaustion even 
where the working temperature was 
above 100 and the humidity oppres- 
sively high. 

The vitamin, which is made syn- 
thetically and sold by a number of 
pharmaceutical concerns, is said to aid 
in maintaining a slight but sustained 
contraction of healthy muscles, neces- 
sary to help move the blood in the veins 
back to the heart. Like salt, vitamin C 
is drained from the body in the sweat. 
Travellers in desert regions often suck 
on lemons, which are rich in vitamin C, 
to fortify themselves against the heat. 


Guardsmen—How’s the housing 
situation where your plant guards are 
concerned? Are they nursing some 
unhealthy complex because they have 
to do their guarding from a shack that 
looks like an outhouse, instead of from 
one representative of the outermost 
fortification for an all-powerful—well, 
formerly, anyway—corporation ? 

The new thing in guardhouses has 
four-way vision, adequate protection, 
portability, and insulation. It is of 
heavy gage, arc-welded steel with steel 
sash, all done in battleship gray. The 
Edwards Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., makes it. R 

Pencil—To the rescue of all the hard 
pressing people who are answering 
questionnaires and making application 
in quadruplicate comes Reliance Pencil 
Company with a pencil hard enough 
to make several carbons, but soft 
enough and black enough to make a 
dark, legible original without cutting 
through. It’s called Durolead Multiple 


| Carbon Copy pencil number 700. 





Scotch Tape—Like baby nipples, 
which are snapped on openings in 
Wright airplane engines during manu- 
facture, like Lux Soap flakes, whose 
suds in water are used by the Colonial 
Broach Company instead of cutting 
fluid to help broach the hole in pressure 
pump valves, scotch tape is also finding 
unusual uses in production. 

The tape protects edges of plastic 
material to prevent it from chipping 
when sawed. It holds rivets in wings 
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and other fabricated parts in advance 
of finishing by air hammers. It pro- 
tects insulation layers in submarine 
cables from impregnating compounds. 
It keeps dust and moisture out of the 
wing ejection slots of .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns. It holds printed codes to 
wires, edges blueprints and maps, 
covers pass cards. There’s a tape edg- 
ing machine for applying it easily. A 
Chicago stationery house, Horder’s, 
Inc., has a list of other interesting uses 
to which the tape is being put. 


Scooters—A new form of motor 
scooter is the Super-Cycle bought in 
fleets by war production plants to scoot 
officials, inspectors, and engineers from 
one part of the plant to another and to 
other plants, saving men, dollars, and 
materials. 

Some of its many uses are: two and 
even three-passenger inspection con- 
veyances, auxiliary fire fighters; pack- 





Comrort AND EFrFicieENcy—The Com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet recently toured 
a West Coast airplane plant thus. The Sals- 
bury Corporation's Super-Cycle goes al- 
most everywhere there is 5-foot clearance. 


age and light material transports; water 
and refreshment cars; first aid carriers; 
police, watchmen, and air raid warden 
patrol vehicles; lift trucks; even ambu- 
lances. 

The power scooter as ambulance is 
popular with the army and navy and at 
war plants. Called Mono-Ambulance 
it accommodates a patient comfortably 
lying prone on cushioned stretcher, 
plus the driver and attendant. It is 
able to get through very narrow pass- 
age ways directly to the point of the 
accident. The over-all width is 55 
inches, its height 39 inches, its weight 
420 pounds. Zipper hood windows 
permit the driver to attend the patient. 

Super-Cycle is equipped with an al- 
most three horsepower motor. The 
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starting clutch automatically cranks the 
motor upon forward movement of the 
cycle. The driving clutch engages 
automaticlly when one “steps on the 
gas,” and disengages when coming to 
a stop, allowing motor to idle. It can 
go 35 or 40 miles an hour, and most 
makes give go to 130 miles to the gallon, 
depending on load, conditions, and 
construction. 


Analysis—One of the interesting 
and increasing uses for fluorescent or 
“black light,” is to analyze materials. 
If oleomargarine has been added to 
butter, for example, it betrays its 
presence by fluorescing a blue color. 
Butter gives a yellow fluorescence. 
Small amounts of preservatives can be 
detected by the same method. 

The fluorescent light used for this 
is not the light you see illuminating a 
room. The activating “light” rays are 
invisible ultra-violet, and the light 
which the eye does see, either from the 
illuminating tube or any other source 
is emitted by some material reacting 
visibly to the ultra-violet rays. 

Wool can be distinguished from 
cotton under the ultra-violet light; 
mineral oil in a fabric to be dyed or 
bleached is similarly betrayed. Dam- 
aged processes, differences in manu- 
facture or processing, unhealthy 
conditions, and many another factor 
affecting quality become apparent un- 
der fluorescent analysis. 


Floating Load—A shipping method 
which eliminates shock to delicate elec- 
trical apparatus is cutting down 
damage and expense for the General 
Electric Company. Equipment weigh- 
ing 5,000 to 30,000 pounds, steel mill 
control panels, rectifiers, motors, gen- 
erator sets, furnaces, can be transported 
without disconnection of wires or dis- 
assembly into smaller units. 

The shipment is placed on the box 
car floor without fastening. If there 
are several parts, steel strapping is run 
around them all so that they react to 
any bump or shock as a single piece. 

Side braces nailed to the floor keep 
the load from weaving sideways. 
At each end of the load excelsior 
“cigarettes” 18 to 20 inches in diameter 
serve as bumpers when a shock occurs. 
Spikes driven into the floor between 
the load and the bumpers are some- 
times used as retarders. 
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HEN an airplane crashes, an odd thing 
happens. A device that helps save the 
plane springs into action! 

This device is the Kidde Impact Actu- 
ator. It acts automatically in the split sec- 
ond that separates safety from disaster. 
For example, it releases fire extinguishers 
at the exact instant of impact. Only an 
actual crash can trip the Actuator. Nor- 
mal operating shocks, and hard landings 
have no effect. 

Newly developed, the Kidde Impact 
Actuator meets difficult specifications. The 
crash force operates an electrical switch 
which actuates extinguishers, disconnects 
fuel lines, shuts off electrical circuits, does 


other jobs which can be handled by a 
switch or valve. 

Walter Kidde & Company, peacetime 
maker of Kidde* carbon dioxide fire ex- 
tinguishers, now aids war effort by produc- 
ing such products as airplane flotation 
gear; life vests; oxygen-breathing cylin- 
ders, valves; vapor dilution systems; 
marine smoke detecting, extinguishing 
systems; inflation equipment for “rescue 
rafts”. (Because these products keep us 
busy, we cannot fill low-priority orders for 
industrial fire extinguishers. ) 

If you have a war-product problem 
which Kidde Impact Actuators will solve, 
write us. We'll help work it out. 


*Formerly known as “LUX” extinguishers 





* 





Walter Kidde & Company 


incorporated 


943 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 








With APECO 


Anyone-Anytime- 
Can Make 


70 
PHOS 


of Anything 
Written, 
Typed, 
Printed, 
Drawn or 
Photographed 


FASTER - PRIVATELY 
AT LOWER COST 

Speed production! Save hours and 
dollars now spent on copying and 
tracing originals. 

APECO makes copies photograph- 
ically—from 1 to 100 copies or more 
—No chance for error!—No need for 
proofreading! Permanent! Accept- 
able to engineers and Courts of Law. 
Used today by leaders in industry. 


FOOLPROOF OPERATION! 
With APECO anyone can make 
photo-exact copies easily on desk or 
table, in the privacy of your office or 
plant. No skill or dark room needed! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

—on machines and supplies. Get 
the facts on APECO'’S amazing 
savings over other copying 
methods and outside photostat- 
ers. Learn how others in your 
field have benefited. Write for 
free folder NOW 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Chicago, III. 


2849 N. Clark St. 








BLUEPRINTS 


PRIORITY 
SPECIFICATIONS 


LETTERS 
RECORDS 
RECEIPTS 
DRAWINGS 
TRACINGS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
LEGAL PAPERS 





PHOTOGRAPHS 
WORK ORDERS 

















F.0.B. CHICAGO 
WT. 10 LBS. 








We've Checked 


Distracting Noise 
TAUNTS 


2. Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience... 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CELQ@TEX 
SOUND CONDITIONING 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


















POST-WAR 
PLANNING 


(Continued from page 8) 


amounts to about 23 per cent of gross 
national output. Unless these oppor- 
tunities for investment in plant and 
equipment, increasing inventories, resi- 
dential construction, and public works 
are made available, a high level of pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods is unlikely 
to be maintained. 

Having projected the national pro- 
duction budget for “V plus 2,” then 
estimated what part of this must be 
borne by the electrical manufacturing 
industry, and finally estimated our own 


company’s logical share of this in dol- 


lars of billing, the committee found 
that we, for example, must actively 


prosecute about 200 new developments | 


if we are to assure our post-war position 
and contribute to technical advance. 

It was also noted that we must adjust 
production by departments and plants 
between the point of maximum war 
production in 1942 and “V plus 2,” so 
that continuity of employment would 
be assured. A practical instance of this 


| would be to be prepared to begin mak- 


ing consumer goods in those places 
where employees would be available 
because of curtailed war production. 


Questions to Ask 


It is unavoidable that the reader of 
these conclusions, with their seemingly 
arbitrary figures, should at first feel 
that he is being forcibly fed and that a 
certain amount of economic indigestion 
is bound to occur. It is only fair, to 
him and to ourselves, to say that neither 
the decisions nor the figures were 
hatched suddenly, but were the result 
of painstaking research, discussion, in- 
terview, and examination of the record. 
In our organization there are more 
than 70 management committees cover- 
ing the various product lines. The 
planning committee met with these 
groups individually, and asked such 
questions as the following: 

What is the available national busi- 
ness, under conditions of full employ- 
ment, for each line under your manage- 
ment? What is our company’s going 
percentage of the available business? 
What developments must be main- 
tained if we are to hold this position? 
(More than 600 suggestions were re- 
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MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 


““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Industrial: Mining: 
Construction: Railway: 
e eee e 


Plants Machinery and Equipment 
Scrap-lron Surplus Obsolete Stocks 


BUYERS «SELLERS» TRADERS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


87 years’ experience 
13446 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Ill. 




















“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
toadd to the striking power 
of our armed forces,” 
—President Roosevelt 
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New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Plan! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs ¢ « « 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 
That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds. YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
For details of the Plan, approved 
by organized labor, write, wire, 
or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th St: N. W,, 
Washington, D. C; 


U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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ceived at this point.) What does this 
estimated volume mean in terms of 
manpower, floor space, and facilities? 
What long-range programs will assure 
our future position? 

Prior to the meeting with a manage- 
ment committee, a member of the plan- 
ning committee would review the basic 
philosophy of post-war planning. This 
was the only guidance given, since it 
was desirable that each group gear its 
presentation to the general program 
but still present its own conception of 
its planning activities. As the inter- 
views were held, a case study was built 
up for each management committee, 
containing basic data. Each manage- 
ment committee assumed the basic 
economic conditions outlined to them 
—employment for 57,000,000, gross na- 
tional output of $110,000,000,000.  In- 
cidentally the planning committee re- 
peatedly emphasizes in its reports that 
neither of these basic conditions will be 
fulfilled unless the demand for the ser- 
vices is built up. That is the continuing 
responsibility of the regular organiza- 
tion. 


Planning Committee’s Work 


It would be of little profit to the out- 
sider for this account to go more mi- 
nutely into the nature of the facts un- 
covered by the interviews. <A -few 
random observations will serve to high- 
light the committee’s work. For in- 
stance, the operations of the General 
Electric Company fall into four main 
categories by product: large apparatus; 
appliances and air conditioning; radio 
and electronics; lamps and lighting. 

It becomes apparent during the plan- 
ning study that the apparatus business 
will naturally recede somewhat from 
wartime levels, but that the same kind 
of manufacturing will continue for the 
most part. Therefore there is no need 
to re-train personnel for “V plus 2,” but 
just to keep them working. Appliance 
activities, on the other hand, have all 
but disappeared during the war, and 
must be re-started almost completely, 
with all that means in the way of de- 
velopments, markets, and distribution 
system. Electronics have played such 


a tremendous part in the war produc- 


tion that the peace-time adjustment 
will be radically downward, and the 
kinds of products manufactured will 
change. Lamps—since light is a com- 
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The quality and cotton 
fibre content of the paper 
makes a vast difference in the 
ease and efficiency with which 
your business records and 
correspondence can be pre- 
pared and used. 

Byron Weston Company spe- 
cializes in making high grade 
cotton fibre content papers 
that have the strength and 
durability to protect vital 
records — the impressive ap- 


Write Department M. 





LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINCN RECORD 
(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (S0%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) 


DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) 


Papers of WESTON Quality 


COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 





Cake much of the work out of 
“PAPER WORK” 


pearance and ‘‘feel’’ for im- 
portant communications — 
and the performance that takes 
a lot of the work out of paper 
work. Weston ledger, index, 
bond and machine accounting 
papers are distributed by lead- 
ing paper merchants every- 
where. Your printer or office 
supplier will gladly help you 
choose the right Weston 
grades, weights and colors for 
your needs. 


FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION on the selection and use of 
high grade papers, ask us to send you Weston’s Papers, a special 
publication of news, ideas and information for paper buyers. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 
IF IT’S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON payee 


BONDS 
WESTON’S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 
DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
HOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WINCHESTER BONO (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 


INDEXES 
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PLANT PROTECTION DEMANDS LIGHT 
ON MEN AS WELL AS PROPERTY 


THE Dun & Bradstreet War Production Employees 
Report enables you to see the applicant for a war job 
from the vantage point of family background, occu- 
pational record, trustworthiness and attitude toward 
the war program. 

Our investigators not only verify all statements by 
the applicant, but check the authenticity of his 
references. As most references given are local mer- 
chants or former employers on whom Dun & Brad- 
street have complete and current information, this can 
be done promptly from our files anywhere in the 
United States. 

The responsibility for plant protection and safeguard- 
ing war production schedules is yours. Guard against 
possible damage, delay and danger from saboteurs by 
having an impartial agency investigate the past record 
and current activities of your war workers. 


There is a Dun & Bradstreet office in every industrial 
area. The loca) manager will be pleased to give you 
detailed information about the new War Production 
Employee Reporting Service. 


BRADSTREET, 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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modity little affected by war—will be 
least affected by conversion. 

Speaking generally then, the plan- 
ning committee must project from its 
findings a program for this company 
which emphasizes the obtaining of 
apparatus orders, a change-over in ap- 
pliance and radio manufacture, and 
vigorous business development in ap- 
pliance lines. 

As the separate, small pieces are fitted 
into the over-all planning picture for 
an organization the result becomes not 
only fascinating but highly instructive. 
Some manufactured lines drop in vol- 
ume and importance, others climb. At 
one plant a certain kind of facilities will 
become available in “V plus 2” but the 
labor supply will be wanting, and there- 
fore a move of the work in question is 
indicated. In another spot it is the 
market that must be developed to 
underwrite the effort. Unavoidable 
bad spots in the future picture may be 
charted with some clarity, and mea- 
sures taken to meet them—giving defi- 
nition to the dynamic approach to 
social and political problems. 


Industry Must Decide. . . . 


This war is being fought—and we 
hope won—largely by countries having 
a democratic form of government. It 
is therefore logical to assume that peace 
must provide opportunities for the em- 
ployment and advancement of the in- 
dividual, and the realization of his per- 
sonal freedoms. Industry specifically 
must decide how to use its resources 
and manpower to raise living stand- 
ards, for it has a tremendous stake in 
the upward spiral. There is nothing 
mystic or magic or revolutionary about 
advance-planning. It is so much of the 
earth on which we stand that it seems 
inconceivable that there should ever be 
any other policy. 

To recapitulate, there are three ele- 
ments, highly important, which must 
be taken in order: first, to weigh and 
acquire the larger philosophy of plan- 
ning, with its components of industry, 
labor, Government, and agriculture; 
second, the immediate and important 
job of initiating a planning activity for 
one’s specific business; third, the in- 
finitely harder task of keeping after it 
—not only planning but carrying out, 
so far as possible, the planners’ recom- 


mendations. A blueprint on file never 
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builds a machine, earns a dollar, or 
satishes a human want. It is drawn to 
be used. 

Reaction, grumbling but passive ac- 
ceptance of political and economic de- 
feat, static discontent with the new 
generation of economic managers, fear 
of the future that precludes fighting for 
the future—these are not the true char- 
acteristics of the system of free enter- 
prise. Yet these are the characteristics 
with which this system will be rightly 
tagged by historians if the battle is al- 
lowed to go by default. Strictly speak- 
ing, the gambling technique when 
applied to business ventures is not con- 
sidered sound policy. Yet we must 
gamble with industry in the days to 
come and not be afraid to play the 
bluest chips in the stack, if we interpret 
gambling to mean bold courage, re- 
sourcefulness, and a determination to 
create out of the shattering wreckage 
of war an aggressive and prosperous 
pattern for peace. 

Industry is learning the hard and 
bitter way that it is a social as well as a 
commercial force. It no longer oper- 
ates in a water-tight compartment; 
actually it never did. But there is noth- 
ing limiting or penalizing about this 
new and broader conception, for it can 
make tomorrow an exciting, a profit- 
able, and a satisfying chapter. There 
are no guarantees, certainly, that a post- 
war planning program such as has only 
been suggested here will prove a pana- 
cea, or even that it will work. But it is 
an intelligent fighting effort and the 
system of free enterprise deserves and 


commands that effort. 
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WE Engineered Their Financing 





A True Story of Modern 
Methods of Making 
Capital Work Efficiently 


It waseasy for the CLEEMAN 
COMPANY* to increase sales 
and carry on successfully up to 
a certain point. 


But in 1940, sales rose far out 
of proportion to the available 
working capital. It became 
mighty difficult to maintain 
inventories, meet payrolls, and 
carry customers’ accounts for 
the customary periods. 

Very clearly, a drastic over- 
hauling of the company’s finan- 
cing arrangements was neces- 
sary. Either more capital would 
have to be obtained, or the 
present capital would have to 
be employed to much better 
advantage. 

Called in to consult and pre- 
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New York Chicago San Francisco 


Ssinne Boston 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


THEY Multiplied Their Profits 


scribe, we firstscanned all phases 
of operations and made a thor- 
ough analysis of the situation. 


We found a sericusly wn- 
balanced financial statement, 
with a wealth of usable assets 
frozen. We planned the way to 
liquefy them, use them, speed 
up capital turn-over and work- 
ing capacity. 

Within one year, we in- 
creased this client’s credit from 
$40,000 to $125,000. In that 
period, sales were $991,379 as 
compared with $392,158 in 
1940... and net profit up from 
$17,492 to $103,827. 


Net worth was _ increased 
$115,000 through the medium 
of $103,800 retained profit and 
$19,500 additional capital con- 
tributed, less $7,400 paid out 
in dividends and in writing off 


goodwill. 


* Ke KK OK 


There may be a parallel to this situation in your business... 
or there may be problems of a different nature but equally 


capable of successful solution through careful study leading 
to an engineered financing plan. You may call upon us, 
without any obligation, to make an analysis and present 
a plan. Merely write Dept. 1508. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Los Angeles 





Portland, Ore. 








Tr 
Tart is a tremendous power in general 
appreciation by workers that their efforts are toward a worth- 
while end; that their abilities are recognized; that their ideas 
are considered; that they play a real part in something which 
they understand. With such a spirit the “big” questions of 
industrial relations usually are settled more easily—and labor 
turnover drops. 
Such attitudes do not develop or flourish without attention. 
Many management techniques are helpful. 


Much of the burden falls on foremen and other “immediate” 
supervisors who often must be selected for characteristics other 
than a sufficient background in the building of co-operation 
and enthusiasm. 

On the behavior of these supervisors largely depends 
whether the individual goes through the motions of his work 
with a feeling of personal futility or attempts difficult goals with 
the satisfaction of achievement. It is encouraging that in this 
present effort there is especial attention being directed to the 
development of supervisory ability; emphasis there is vital 
today, both in the plant and in the office. 


Werman Sith 


MAN AGIN-G BE Pt r-OR 
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DUN & BRADSTREET, inc. 
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DUN © BRADSTREET. inc 


i for New Products 


There'll be a lot of new products on the market, the inevitable result 


There is a nearby Dun : x 
& Bradstreet office that of the laboratory effort in this war. 


will gladly supply sou If you have a new product that business men ought to hear about, now 
with a list of State Edi- 5 4 , p 
a, is the time to show it—talk about it—and test trade and consumer 
, reaction. 
The new July 1942 State Pocket Edition will help your salesman pick 


the concerns which ought to hear his story and which may best qualify 
to serve as users or distributors. 


DUN & BRA PBA REET, INC. 





























YOUR INSURANCE PROBLEMS 
ave diffe ren today 


Many industries today have transferred en- 
tirely to war production; others are in a 
state of transition; still others are building 
or operating huge facilities under govern- 
ment supervision. Insurable property val- 
ues have increased by leaps and bounds. 
Due to different conditions now prevailing, 
many insurance programs have become al- 


most outmoded. 


The problems of legal and contractual lia- 
bility —as well as of property protection 
—grow hourly more complex: the need 
becomes ever greater for skilled and un- 
biased assistance in providing insurance 


against sudden and sericus financial loss. 


In these days, when unforeseen possibilities 
of loss are being created overnight, the 
knowledge and experience of Johnson & 
Higgins are of even greater value than dur- 
ing normal times. We have welcomed the 
opportunity to act as insurance advisers in 
the construction of cantonments, air bases, 
ordnance plants and shipyards. We have also 


revised the insurance programs of many 
clients indirectly affected by war conditions. 


We can place at your disposal, without ad- 
ditional cost, our thorough knowledge of 
insurance contracts, laws, practices and 
competitive markets, our ability to recog- 
nize new possibilities of loss and to provide 
proper insurance therefor, and our complete 
and effective inspection, safety engineering 
and loss adjustment departments. 


Undoubtedly the war has brought many prob- 
lems to you, but have your insurance affairs 
been reviewed by competent brokers in the light 
of today’s conaitions? Johnson & Higgins 
invite your inquiry. A representative will 
gladly discuss these matters with you at 
your request. We are unbiased and inde- 
pendent—represent no particular insurance 
company—have no axe to grind, but yours. 
Our entire organization is at your service 
—qualified by experience of nearly 100 
years and fully staffed to advise and assist 
you in all classes of business insurance. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


CHICAGO z ™ 
Estallished 1845 SEN FREES 
DETROIT SEATTLE 


PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE BROKERS VANCOUVER 


BUFFALO WINNIPEG 


63 WALL STREET « NEw YORK 
HAVANA TORONTO 


Losancetes §9=§Bayers of Snsurance for Commerce and Industey MONTREAL 














